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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Acting Editor 
Northern Illinois University 


I recently heard a broadcast interview with Robert B. Silvers, the 
editor of the New York Review of Books. The occasion was the thirtieth 
anniversary of the Review and Silvers’ editorship, an event marked by 
the publication of an anthology of representative pieces from that thirty- 
year span. As Silvers noted, the anthology was not without its critics. 
They were quick to note the absence of certain authors, topics, or points 
of view, all of which, they argued, must surely be included in any 
collection purporting to be representative of the three decades since 
1963. Responding to his critics, Silvers observed that two factors had 
guided his choice—these were balance and the enjoyment he himself had 
experienced reading those articles for the first time. 

What excellent advice! As a newcomer to the Journal of Thought, I 
have sometimes been bewildered by the number and variety of manu- 
scripts approved by our reviewing process. Editorial criteria, I have 
quickly learned, can be elusive as one attempts to organize a particular 
issue. How serendipitous, then, that I should have heard Silvers suggest 
his own criteria, for they made the assembling of this issue extraordinar- 
ily easy. 

For balance, this issue includes David Gross’ essay defending the 
study of history in what Gross characterizes as an anti-historical age. His 
employment of the word “useful” in a non-instrumental manner provides 
those who teach history with a fresh and original raison d’etre. Tunde 
Adeleke’s biographical essay on Martin Delany movingly charts the 
struggle for self-definition on the part of a little known nineteenth- 
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century African-American activist. Providing the postmoden perspec- 
tive without which no academic journal today can claim balance, Aimee 
Howley and Richard Hartnett have contributed a Foucaultian genealogi- 
cal study into the origins of the “canon wars” at Columbia University. 
Finally, Sue Books imaginatively combines current research on literary 
criticism with perspectives from the Judeo-Christian heritage to pro- 
duce a new and what I suspect will prove to be most fruitful approach to 
curriculum criticism. 

As for the criterion of personal enjoyment, perhaps one needs first 
consider what makes for enjoyment when reading an academic journal. 
There are, I think, three benchmarks. One reads for the sheer pleasure 
of good writing, for an encounter with the well-argued and supported 
thesis, and for the challenge of learning something new. Each of the 
essays in this issue meets that test. In my own variation of the Walter 
Mitty dream, I imagine myself, thirty years hence, thumbing through 
the back issues of the Journal, looking for material for our own version 
of The Best of... I can’t imagine not including each of these pieces. 

In conclusion, I must add that our editorial staff welcomes the input 
of our readers. We regularly receive a number of manuscripts for 
consideration, but rarely do we get suggestions. Are there topics you 
would like to see addressed that have been missing from our pages? Have 
you attended a conference where you heard an especially good paper? Let 
us know; we may be able to prevail on its author to submit it to the 
Journal. Finally, we hope you are sharing your copy of the Journal with 
a colleague. The more exposure it gets, the greater the possibility of our 
receiving well-written, original papers of the quality we hope our readers 
have come to expect. 
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The Backward Glance: 
History in an Anti-Historical Age 


David Gross 
University of Colorado 


Today there is no doubt that the study of history is thriving. New 
methodologies are being developed and applied. Modes of history writing 
hardly known two or three decades ago (historical demography, clio- 
metrics, psychohistory) are now proliferating. Debates and controver- 
sies enliven all areas of historical research. And yet in the midst of 
history’s apparent successes something appears to be missing. From the 
point of view of at least a few historians, what is missing is any definitive 
sense of what the purpose of “doing history” is; and from the point of view 
of a large portion of the reading public, what is missing is any clear notion 
of why one should read works of history at all. 

To the question “Why study history?” there are not many historians 
who can give an answer compelling enough to win over those not already 
predisposed, for whatever reason, to be interested in the historical past. 
All too often what historians fall back upon in defending the study of 
history is the old but by now increasingly less convincing standby, 
namely: “the sheer enjoyment of the subject.” History should be studied, 
it is said, because it is interesting, informative, and exciting. To those 
who disagree, there is nothing more to be said, for claims about history’s 
“sheer enjoyment” are in the last analysis based on little more than 
personal taste. This is one reason why present-day historians find them- 
selves in such an anomalous situatior. On the surface, there has rarely 
been a time when more dazzling and innovative historical works have 
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been produced, and yet underneath there is much uncertainty about who 
or what these works are actually for. Two things that would seem to be 
wholly incompatible in fact coexist today: spectacular achievement on 
the one hand, and skepticism about the value-of-it-all on the other. 

Doubt about the value of history has certainly always existed within 
the general population, but seldom has there been a time when so many 
historians themselves have openly questioned the purpose of their own 
discipline. The British historian J.H. Plumb, for example, has wondered 
aloud whether the subject matter of history—i.e., the past itself—has 
any bearing at all on the present. Modern industrial society, he writes, 
“does not need the past. Its intellectual and emotional orientation is 
toward change... The new methods, new processes, new forms of living 
of scientific and industrial society have no sanction in the past and no 
roots in it.”* The American historian David Donald has expressed similar 
views. Knowing the past, he has argued, provides little useful knowledge 
for understanding the present or anticipating the future. In fact, infor- 
mation from the past may be “not only irrelevant but dangerous” when 
one attempts to apply it to an existing situation. Hence, the “most useful 
function” of the academic historian might be to “disenthrall [his or her 
students] from the spell of history, to help them see the irrelevance of the 
past.”® 

Another American historian, Sande Cohen, has recently echoed and 
expanded the same point. In his view, historical thinking has damaging 
consequences because it prevents us from grasping the present as it 
really is. Instead, history trains us to see the present as an “effect” or a 
“result” of the past. “What is” is consequently not perceived in its own 
right, but is regarded simply as a residuum of earlier events. An outlook 
such as this, Cohen argues, not only drastically narrows (because it 
straitjackets) our ability to understand what we encounter, but it leads 
us to miss what is unique and specific about the present. The present 
ends up being for all practical purposes “unknowable, unreachable, [and] 
unnamable.” Moreover, precisely because history makes the present so 
remote, even though it exists before our eyes, it is difficult to assume a 
critical attitude toward it when such an attitude is called for. Thus, 
Cohen’s startling conclusion: “(Critical thinking is not possible when 
connected to academic historical thinking.”* 

For historians to take such positions is something relatively new. 
Until this century, few historians doubted the relevance of what they 
were doing, and none believed that the study of history actually worked 
against a better understanding of the present. The general assumption 
was that history is valuable and meaningful because of the things it can 
do—that is, because of the functions it can serve or the uses to which it 
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can be put. In this regard, there were three justifications for the study of 
history that were especially prominent, and it would be helpful briefly to 
mention each of them here. 

The first and most common justification had to do with the lessons 
history allegedly taught. According to this rationale, history allows us to 
note what our predecessors did and learn from their example. The events 
of the past were said to be paradigmatic. Similar circumstances were 
believed to recur time and again, and historical actors throughout the 
ages were then thought to respond to these circumstances in similar 
ways. This being the case, the past could be an invaluable guide to the 
present. By studying it, one could learn not only the right things to do at 
the right time, but also what mistakes to avoid. Thucydides, for example, 
saw history from this perspective. In his Peloponnesian War, he de- 
fended the importance of history because of the lessons it provides for all 
times and places (since “like things will happen again”). The Roman 
historians operated under similar assumptions, and so did most Renais- 
sance and early modern historians all the way down to Lord Acton in the 
nineteenth century.’ History was “philosophy teaching by example” 
(Bolingbroke). By carefully studying historical antecedents, one could 
become not only a more effective historical actor, but perhaps also a wiser 
and more virtuous individual. 

The notion that patterns recur and therefore lessons can be learned 
from history presupposes two things: first, that human nature contains 
identical components in constant proportions so that people tend to act 
alike in similar circumstances, and second, that historical conditions 
remain relatively uniform so that nothing socially or politically unprec- 
edented ever occurs. However, both of these presuppositions were called 
into question in the nineteenth century, not only by the emerging social 
sciences (which stressed the enormous variety of cultural conditions, and 
hence the impossibility of drawing object lessons from the past), but also 
by a movement within history itself known as historicism. Largely 
German in inspiration, historicism asserted that the events of the past, 
as well as the contexts of these events, are absolutely unique and 
singular. Historical moments happen only once, and are in no way 
repeatable. Because of the “one-timeness” (Einmaligkeit) of historical 
events, no lessons can be learned in the easy way historians had earlier 
suggested. To be sure, historicists still considered history valuable, 
though now not because of the exemplary nature of past events, but 
because of what they believed that history as a process was able to 
teach. In other words, for the historicists, history as movement and 
organic development was what made it meaningful, and this shift in 
emphasis happened at the very time that the particularities of history 
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began to lose their instructional value.® 

Today most historians are not only cautious about extracting puta- 
tive lessons from the past, but they worry that if such lessons are 
extracted and applied, they may very likely be the wrong ones.’ Some of 
the greatest disasters of our era have been entered into with numerous 
prior references to the “lessons of the past.” Hitler’s foreign policy in the 
1930s was built to a great extent on the “lessons” he learned from the 
peace settlements of World War I. American policy in Vietnam in the 
1960s was so indebted to the “lessons of Munich” that it has been said, 
rightly I think, that we initially intervened in Vietnam in order to keep 
Hitler out of Czechoslovakia. Both Reagan’s policy toward Central 
America in the 1980s and Bush’s policy toward Iraq in the early 1990s 
were supported time and again by allusions to the “lessons of Vietnam.” 
In these and other cases, what counted (and still counts) is not the “truth” 
of some lesson of the past—there can be no such thing as a single truth 
about the past if historicism is correct—but who decides what the lesson 
is, and what exactly is done in practice to demonstrate that the lesson 
has been learned. Whenever the modern state, for example, claims to 
have learned a lesson from history, it is almost certain that it will find 
some reason to resort to force to ensure that the lesson is applied. (When 
one listens today to Serbian rationales for its behavior in the former 
Yugoslav state, it quickly becomes clear how much these rationales are 
grounded in Serbian interpretations of the “lessons of the past.”) 

A second reason for studying history, evident particularly in the 
nineteenth century, was to shore up what was regarded as a collapsing 
social order. Thanks to the dynamics of the new social, political, and 
economic forces unleashed since the French and Industrial Revolutions, 
the old stabilities of the West appeared to be eroding. Tradition, which 
was the glue that had previously held social life together, had also been 
undermined by these same forces. In light of this, history began to be 
thought of as a credible substitute for lost traditions. Through its grand 
narratives, its stress on continuities and organic connections, its concern 
with the temporal linkages that bind one generation to another, history 
could replace faltering or disintegrating traditions by providing a new 
form of social cement. In this way, an induced historical consciousness 
could stand in for a traditional consciousness that was no longer perform- 
ing its integrative function. Some of the great nationalist historians of 
the nineteenth century conceived of history in this way. They regarded 
their works as vital connecting threads tying the past to the present, and 
thereby warding off the dangers of moral or political anarchy. By the 
beginning of the twentieth century, however, this conception of history’s 
task began to be discredited. It became evident that the disruptive forces 
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of modern life were so extensive and powerful that nothing could contain 
them, least of all the writing of historical narratives. 

A third justification for studying history, which also came to the fore 
in the nineteenth century, was that it could lead to the discovery of 
certain underlying “laws of history” which, once discovered and set free 
to operate on their own, would lead to the advancement of humankind. 
Since historians, above all, were focused on long stretches of temporality, 
it was taken for granted that they were in a privileged position to discern 
and elucidate these laws, and therefore also to promote general social 
betterment. This assumption fed into the scientific or positivist modes of 
history that were prominent in France and England, and to a lesser 
extent the United States, in the middle and later part of the last century. 
Gradually, however, the scientific approach to history was seriously 
undermined when many historians began questioning the very existence 
of such things as historical laws. Asit turned out, no historian of that time 
or since has ever discovered a provable law of history that would still be 
convincing to the general public today. 

By 1900, then, the principal reasons for studying history were 
slipping away. Some historians responded to this situation by searching 
for new ones. The Swiss historian, Jacob Burckhardt, for instance, 
suggested an aesthetic reason. To him, the ultimate purpose of history 
was the purely subjective one of artistic self-development, the deepening 
of one’s sensibilities, and the enrichment of personality through the 
contemplation of the beautiful moments and spiritual achievements of 
the past. Burckhardt’s younger contemporary, Friedrich Nietzsche, 
offered another reason. In his view, history is meaningful only insofar as 
it inspires heroic deeds or prepares the way for a new type of individual 
who may “know” the past cognitively, but who also has the ability 
creatively to forget the past in the interest of a future yet to be created.° 
In this country, the proponents of the so-called New History offered yet 
another reason for studying history. If the historian would focus not on 
continuities between the past and present, but on change and how people 
have coped with it historically, the past might still provide information 
that can be of some use to an age undergoing rapid social and economic 
transformation.'° 

Others around 1900, faced with the same withering away of the 
conventional rationales for history, raised a different issue. With the old 
meanings gone, why search for new ones? Why, under the circumstances, 
would anyone want to rescue history at all? Ifhistory is truly on the verge 
of becoming irrelevant, why not let it disappear, since there are other 
things besides references to the past that can help one live successfully 
in the present. 
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It is in this context that one can best explain the many-pronged 
assault on history and historical consciousness that emerged during the 
first couple of decades of this century, both in Europe and America. 
Hayden White has documented some aspects of this assault in the realm 
of literature, philosophy, and the arts,'' but it extended well beyond 
these domains. The anti-historical mood also permeated the newly 
developing social sciences which, to prove their professional, “scientific” 
status, generally stripped themselves of the historical methodologies 
which had earlier been their mainstay. To many in every discipline, 
history seemed to be a “burden,” a dead-weight, something that had 
outlived its usefulness. As the French poet Paul Valéry put it in 1910, 
“History is the most dangerous product evolved from the chemistry of the 
intellect.... History will justify anything. It teaches precisely nothing, for 
it contains everything and furnishes examples of everything.”’* This 
point-of-view directly undercut all the positive assumptions about his- 
tory which had simply been accepted as given two generations earlier. 

Today, most people (excepting the inveterate history buffs, of whom 
there are always a small number) have adopted one of two attitudes 
toward history. Either they see no value in it whatsoever, since it is the 
study of events and circumstances of a distant past which have no 
bearing on the present; or they acknowledge that history could have 
some relevance, but only if it addresses the immediate problems of the 
day and offers workable solutions to them. The latter position always 
starts from the present and asks the past to be functional to it. That 
which is not useful in a contemporary sense can, it seems, be discarded 
without regret. Yet despite the generally anti-historical tone of the 
present, most historians go on writing as if this were no concern of theirs. 
Some of the best work now being done is excellent, but it is also highly 
technical and specialized, apparently written only for other historians. 
The history profession acts for the most part as if it existed in a vacuum. 
It sees no need to justify itself or the work it produces. Its position 
appears to be that knowledge is its own reward, and that history does not 
have to have any purpose beyond itself. 

A stance like this becomes possible when a discipline has enough 
people in it to permit specialists to write monographic works for other 
specialists and yet find a critical mass of readers who make the writing 
of such works feasible. When an expert in some branch of historical 
research is able to sustain him or herself professionally in some highly 
compartmentalized field of interest, he or she is likely to do so. This 
allows the historical specialist to be indifferent to calls for relevance or 
usefulness coming from that part of the general public that wants history 
to have some significance for contemporary life. 
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With this picture of the current state of history in mind, it is 
important now to return to a main point. History, itis presently assumed, 
is not meaningful because the past is not that similar to the present. 
Appropriate lessons can therefore not be drawn because of the great 
disparity that exists between what was and what is. This disparity has 
opened up because of how “new” the present really is. The values, 
experiences, and problems of today are shaped by conditions wholly 
unlike those to be found in, say, A.D. 1294 or even A.D. 1794 (i.e., 
automation, telecommunications, cybernetics, computerization, elec- 
tronics, micro-technology, nuclear power, and the like). A large part of 
today’s manmade environment, particularly in the urban centers, has 
only come into being since about 1945. The houses or apartments people 
live in, the buildings they work in, the cars they drive, the money they 
exchange, and nearly all the objects they touch in a day were made 
relatively recently, probably within the last thirty or forty years. 

In atypical shopping mall, where many Americans spend hours each 
week, it is often the case that not a stone or brick, not a storefront, 
fountain, or potted plant, not a single object with which one might come 
into contact, predates 1960. For perhaps the first time since the hunter- 
gatherer stage of human history, people in the industrialized West often 
find themselves to be older than their built environment. The basic 
experience for millennia was that individuals are ephemeral and tran- 
sient; they come and go amid surroundings that remain more or less the 
same. Now however, the opposite appears to be true: individuals remain 
a long time, while the environment is continually transformed. 

If, as it seems, we presently live and think in circumstances that are 
novel and unprecedented; if our central experience is that of rupture and 
discontinuity, with the past being thoroughly non-identical to the present; 
then it would indeed appear to be the case that the past cannot be called 
upon to provide guidance for the present, and that, consequently, the 
study ofhistory would amount to a worthless undertaking. Any historian 
who continued to pursue his or her studies anyway would have to justify 
that choice in the only way left: by saying that history is personally or 
professionally satisfying and leave it at that. As I indicated earlier, this 
is exactly the rationale that many historians today have fallen back upon 
when explaining why they continue to study that which on the face of it 
has little or no bearing on present concerns. 

Yet there is another option. It seems plausible to argue that the past 
is still “useful” to us, but in order to take this position, the word has to be 
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redefined. “Useful,” we might say, is not that which pragmatically 
addresses modern problems and offers practical solutions. To define the 
word in this way might perhaps too severely constrict or instrumentalize 
its meaning. Rather, useful might be redefined as that which forces us to 
re-think everything. The massive re-evaluation of so many of our 
norms, values, and assumptions is one of the greatest needs today, and 
whatever addresses this need can be said to be “useful” to it. But how can 
history help promote so ambitious and seemingly absurd a project as the 
re-thinking of everything? By presenting to us not what is similar about 
the past (of which there may be little anyway), but what is profoundly 
different. Arguably, history needs to become a conduit of otherness—the 
transmitter of the otherness of former times into a present which has not 
only largely forgotten it, but which is losing the ability even to imagine 
that things could be different than they are now. This may be what is 
really required today: not the abolition (or repression) of what is histori- 
cally strange or other, but a genuine, creative confrontation with it. 
By the otherness of the past, I simply mean its difference, its 
foreignness, the way its texture and ambiance is unlike anything we can 
experience today. Interaction with what is qualitatively different about 
the past provides a kind of depth and richness not obtainable by flatly 
confronting what is merely contemporaneous. From such encounters 
with historical otherness, forms of meaning emerge that can never be 
engendered solely through experiences with what the German critic 
Walter Benjamin called the “Always-the-Same” (das Immergleiche). So 
important is the confrontation with alterity that any attempt at its 
elimination—which some have argued is being attempted today, spear- 
headed by the modern state and consumer culture—would virtually 
guarantee a narrower and more banal world in which to live. 
Actually, there are at least three kinds of otherness, each important 
in its own right. These I would call transcendental otherness, contempo- 
raneous otherness, and non-contemporaneous otherness. Transcenden- 
tal otherness represents the realm of the sacred as opposed to the 
profane; it is the spiritual domain which the theologian Rudolf Otto 
termed “the Holy,” and which the mystics referred to as the mysterium 
trememdum."* Contemporaneous otherness designates the realms of 
difference existing in one’s own time. These would include, within a given 
culture, the lifeworlds of the bohemian, the madman, or the socially 
declassé; it would also include the alterity of other cultures synchronous 
with one’s own but characterized by radically divergent norms and 
values. Non-contemporaneous otherness refers to those realms of differ- 
ence that are diachronic rather than synchronic, i.e., that come from 
some earlier moment in time rather than from some different point in 
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space. Here one finds values and traditions which have ceased to be 
living forces, but which may be no less important for that, since they 
contain insights and perspectives that still deserve to be taken seriously, 
even if they are now viewed as “passé.” 

Of these three kinds of otherness, I want to say a word only about the 
last, which is the province of the historian. By recreating and bringing 
into the present vital but now seemingly “foreign” elements of the past, 
the historian gives his contemporaries a glimpse of lost or forgotten 
worlds. He enables people to become familiar again with abandoned 
mentalities, with moral outlooks that are no longer ours, even with 
archaic views that once made sense but now seem primitive or barbaric. 
All this may appear to be an impractical and hence “useless” way of 
dealing with the difference of the past, but perhaps we are in need of a 
new category of experience which we do not have now: an experience that 
is non-practically useful—that is, useful in some larger historical or 
existential sense, even though not useful according to our normal, and 
limited, standards of utility. 

Ancient Greece, for instance, has frequently been approached and 
utilized in strictly pragmatic ways. The Victorians, to mention only one 
example, so successfully appropriated and adopted the Greece of the 
Classical Age for their own purposes that it became almost indistinguish- 
able from nineteenth-century England. Pericles became as contempo- 
rary as Gladstone; Athens seemed comparable to London. But by this 
kind of practical utilization of the past, much of what was most striking 
and powerful about ancient Greece was lost. There was, in fact, another 
Greece besides the one the Victorians saw: a Greece that was savage, 
barbaric, and tribal—a Greece that was dominated by a Mediterranean- 
sexist “culture of masks and death, ritual ecstasies, slavery, scapegoating, 
[and] phallocratic homosexuality,” a Greece therefore that was “utterly 
non- or anticlassical [with] something of the electrifying otherness and 
fascination...of the Aztec world.” This occluded Greece was not “better” 
than the one the Victorians saw, but simply different. (Possibly it was 
also a Greece the Victorians were not mentally or emotionally equipped 
to come to terms with. In their case as in ours, much can be learned about 
an age which chooses to see in the past not what is strange or other but 
what is secure and familiar.) 

It would be a different but, I think, “useful” kind ofhistory that would 
not turn away from the alien worlds of the past, but try to make them 
come alive again. Approaching history in this manner would mean 
involving it in a rescue operation: the rescue of the otherness of the past. 
But why would this be so important—and more to the point, what exactly 
is gained by evoking the radical difference of former times? 
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Several things, I believe. First, an encounter with historical other- 
ness can help us comprehend where we stand in relation to something 
outside ourselves, which may be the only way to achieve true self-know- 
ledge. The profound difference of the past can challenge and broaden us; 
it can help us to see both our virtues and our vices from another perspec- 
tive. Second, by blocking tendencies toward closure and exclusion, it can 
make us more aware and tolerant of diversity. Third, an apprehension 
of the difference of the past can give us a better view of what is absent in 
the present. Every experience of otherness allows us not only to see our 
own deficiencies, but also to become cognizant of all that we have lost or 
given up in the process of acquiring what we have. Finally, an encounter 
with what is temporally strange or different can unsettle our confidence 
in the everyday certainties we simply take for granted. By confronting 
otherness, our apparently “normal” patterns of order and control might 
more easily be called into question. Likewise, the so-called “tyranny of 
the present” could perhaps be momentarily disturbed, thereby loosening 
up those modes of institutional domination which rely on a general 
acceptance of the notion that the same is all there is. 

These are at least a few of the gains that could result from an 
engagement with historical otherness. But not every contact with the 
past can engender these effects. In my view, there are productive and 
unproductive ways to encounter the differences of history. The unpro- 
ductive ways are easily identified. Because any type of otherness appears 
threatening, it is easy to be initially fearful of it. The inclination then 
would be not to embrace alterity, but to flee from it, be suspicious of it, 
or keep it as distant as possible. The other then becomes a “them” as 
opposed to an “us,” as negative qualities are invariably ascribed to 
otherness (e.g., it is labeled “evil,” “irrational,” etc.). Efforts are conse- 
quently made to exclude or isolate difference because, if difference 
should penetrate “our” domain (purity), it would bring pollution or 
corruption. This is precisely how stereotyping works, for a stereotype is 
essentially a negative categorizing and exclusion of the other—probably 
in order to avoid dealing with aspects of that same otherness present 
within our own psyches.'® 

Another unproductive way to relate to historical otherness, besides 
outright rejection, would be to reach out to it and bring it into the present, 
but in such a way as to obscure, dilute, or defuse the power of its message. 
Here difference might be formally preserved, but at the same time so 
reworked or domesticated that it would no longer carry a charge of 
otherness. When what was profoundly different about the past is turned 
into something quaint or merely interesting, one can be sure that such 
a process of defusion or domestication has taken place. 
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In contrast to these approaches, the most productive way to engage 
historical otherness would, in my view, be as follows: neither to flinch 
from it nor become unduly sentimental about it, but rather to give it its 
own voice and let it speak for itself; then, with that done, to attentively 
listen to it, and respect its message, and not force it to address specific, 
practical concerns in the present which it cannot do without becoming 
reduced or instrumentalized; and finally, at the other extreme, to avoid 
going over uncritically to the otherness of the past by submitting so 
completely to it that one has no self or values to return to. Ultimately, the 
point of engaging historical otherness is not to leave the present for the 
past, which would amount to an unacceptable form of nostalgic escapism. 
Instead, the point should be to let the past come forward with all its 
original power to disturb or shake up the present so that some of the 
cliché and complacencies of our own age can be seen in a new light. 

Some historians are already writing histories that disregard the 
usual emphasis on chronology, temporal sequence, and continuity in 
order to focus on the chlotonic difference of the past itself. In the recent 
writings of Michel Foucault, Michel de Certeau, Jean-Pierre Vernant, 
Georges Duby, Carlo Ginzburg, and Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, among 
others, what tends to get stressed are the dramatically different mentali- 
ties, cognitive structures, and experiences that separate past ages from 
the present one."* Little effort is made to trace lines of filiation between 
“what was” and “what is,” but rather the otherness of earlier historical 
periods is allowed to speak for itself, and on its own terms. This mode of 
history writing represents an important direction within contemporary 
historiography that needs further development.'’ Out of it may come a 
kind of history that reminds us of what we now seem to be forgetting: that 
more and different forms of life and ways of being are possible than what 
we have now. The radical difference of the past is not something that we 
should either let slip away or remake in our own image. Instead, it is 
something we should let come forth as starkly and transparently as 
possible, for, in more ways than we presently realize, our own moral and 
psychological well-being may require not a flight from, but rather direct 
contact with, the otherness of the historical past. 
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Race and Ethnicity 
in Martin R. Delany’s Struggle 


Tunde Adeleke 
Loyola University, New Orleans 


In his Recollections of Seventy Years, Bishop Daniel A. Payne of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church described Martin R. Delany [1812- 
1885], as someone who had far greater love for his race than he had for 
humanity. He was, in Bishop Payne’s words, “too intensely African to be 
popular and thereby multiplied enemies where he could have multiplied 
friends.”' Bishop Payne underscored Delany’s strong racial/ethnocentric 
identification. Contemporaries—blacks and whites—corroborated Payne’s 
observations. The name “Delany” became synonymous with black eth- 
nicity. He was, at least for the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
quintessence of blackness. Few nineteenth century blacks displayed 
their “unadulterated blackness” as a badge of honor as conspicuously as 
Martin Delany. In her biographical study, Frances (Frank) Rollin ob- 
served that Delany’s deep sense of racial pride, more than anything else, 
distinguished him from other notable blacks.? Frederick Douglass, his 
one-time co-editor of The North Star, once remarked “I thank God for 
making me a man simply; but Delany always thanks him for making him 
a BLACK MAN.” The white abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison de- 
scribed Delany as“ so black as to make his identity with the African race 
perfect.”4 

The only person to inspire Delany’s envy, his closest friends agreed, 
was one darker than he was.® After listening with horror to a public 
lecture Delany delivered to Freedmen on St. Helena Island, South 
Carolina, in the early phase of Reconstruction, Edward M. Stoeber, 1st. 
Lieutenant with the 104th. United States Colored Troops, opinionated in 
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a letter to the Assistant Adjutant-General, Brevt. Major S. M. Taylor that 
“Major Delany is a thorough hater of the white race.”® He spoke for many 
whites. 

Delany’s actions and utterances oftentimes betrayed a Manichean 
conception of reality—i.e. society as an arena of conflict between two 
opposing forces—evil (i.e. Slavery-white) versus good (i.e. Freedom- 
black); or more racially and ethnocentrically conceived, between the 
domineering and “devilish” whites and the oppressed and timid blacks. 
This portrait of American reality emerged and dominated his thought in 
the 1850s through the early 1860s. He publicly and unambiguously 
declared his racial/ethnic loyalty. His identity with his race was un- 
equivocal and total. He once informed a racially mixed audience in 
Rochester, New York in 1862 that his concern was for “the pure black, 
uncorrupted by Caucasian blood.” 

That contemporaries perceived Delany through the prism of race 
and ethnicity is itself a reaction against an ethnocentric conditioning 
tendency—i.e. the prevailing practice of attributing black problems to 
some genetic deficiency, and of denying their capacity for meaningful 
and productive activities. In other words, there was almost a consensus 
on the genetic inferiority of blacks, a conviction that was used to justify 
slavery and segregation. Since it was held that blacks were inferior, it 
was therefore logical to suppose that they were equally handicapped in 
intelligence and in the general propensity for innovative and inventive 
activities. Consequently, individual or group accomplishments that 
tended to negate this stunted vision were quickly accorded a hamitic 
rationalization—i.e., they were often explained away as the conse- 
quences of the intervention of some extraordinary force or influence 
exterior to blacks, usually from whites. It became almost customary to 
measure one’s chances of succeeding as a black person by one’s proximity 
to, or distance from, white genetic and cultural influences. 

To counteract this hamitic ethos, many blacks searched for and 
highlighted individual accomplishments that, in their views, could be 
explained without reference to white influence. The success of such 
acknowledged “unadulterated black” as Martin Delany, though some- 
what puzzling to proponents of the hamitic theory, became of strategic 
significance to blacks, who were quick to publicize such evidence as 
further proof of the fallacy of the hamitic conception. In a glowing tribute 
to Delany, John I. Gaines of Ohio, eloquently represented the feelings of 
many blacks when he declared: 


Sir, we feel proud that one like you so well qualified, both by nature and 
education should represent our cause, one who has not a drop 
ofAnglo-Saxon blood running in his veins. Not that we are preju- 
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dice to color...but for the simple reason that whenever a mind of a 
higherorder is exhibited among us, some gossip or goose is ready to 
attribute it, to a little speck of white blood...cursing through our veins.’ 


Delany thus acquired a reputation as defender of black ethnicity, one 
whose words and deeds consistently and steadfastly upheld and ad- 
vanced black/African interests; an activist who sharply drew and ob- 
served the racial/cultural boundary between Afro-Americans/Africans 
and whites. Frances Rollin, who knew him well enough to write an 
authorized biography asserts that Delany “conformed to no conserva- 
tism for interest sake, nor compromises for the sake of party or expedi- 
ency... His sentiment was of the most uncompromising radicalism.” 
Victor Ullman, a modern biographer concurs. In Delany’s make up, 
Ullman contends, “there was no compromise with whites.”!° 

The force and militancy of Delany’s defense of black ethnicity, and 
critique of white society in the 1850s was strong and compelling. 
Admirers have been quick to acclaim this “radical and uncompromising” 
personality as the essential Delany. Modern biographical and critical 
studies stress his ethnocentric disposition. He could often be mistaken 
for a racial chauvinist, or a tribalist [in modern Third World Political 
parlance]; a champion of narrowly conceived racial/ethnic values, one 
who drew, and uncompromisingly kept, a boundary between the two 
races. Studies of black radicalism tie him closely to the revolutionary 
traditions of Nat Turner and David Walker, and proclaim him the 
ideological grand-father of twentieth-century militant black national- 
ism—the precursor of Marcus Garvey and Malcolm X."! 

This paper attempts to examine the depth of Delany’s racial/ethno- 
centric consciousness, and also authenticate the functions and uses to 
which he put the concepts of Race and Ethnicity. Was Delany a racial 
chauvinist as many whites undoubtedly believed? Did he draw and 
uncompromisingly maintain the racial boundary line as modern admir- 
ers suggest? How did racial and ethnic considerations influence his 
thought and actions? How accurate is the distinction of race and ethnicity 
as the substantive and definitive qualities of his career, the very essence 
of his being? To explore these and other related problems, it is necessary 
to examine Delany’s ideas and programs in their historical contexts as 
they unfolded in the four distinct phases of his career: The moral suasion 
phase, 1830-1849; the Nationalist-Emigrationist epoch, 1850-1861; the 
Civil War/Reconstruction, 1862-1878; and the post-Reconstruction phase, 
1879 and beyond. 
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Moral Suasion Abolitionist, 1830-1849 


There was little doubt that what made the most impression on young 
Delany, growing up in Jeffersonian Virginia, was the depraved, op- 
pressed, and humiliating condition of his parents and grand-parents. He 
saw the deep scar on his father’s face inflicted by slaveholders deter- 
mined to destroy his sense of manhood. He could not have missed the 
fright and horror in his mother’s face as she spirited him and his brothers 
to safety in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, secure from the clutches of 
Virginian authorities bent on persecuting her for no other cause than 
that her children had somehow gained literacy. It was a crime in 
Virginia, as in other slaveholding states, for blacks to be educated. 
Perhaps most painfully, he saw opportunities for education closed to him 
even in Chambersburg, and had to move to Pittsburgh in the early 1830's 
in quest of higher education. It was in Pittsburgh that he “consecrated 
himself to freedom, and registered his vow against the enemies of his 
race.”!” 

The black community and struggle into which he immersed himself 
in the 1830s did not neatly draw the racial/ethnic line. Though drawn 
together by a shared experience of deprivation and subordination, these 
blacks, many of them fugitives and migrants from other states, sub- 
scribed to mainstream protestant work ethic and middle class values. 
Lewis Woodson and John Vashon ran successful barber establishments. 
“Daddy” Ben. Richard was a wealthy butcher and reai estate agent. 
William Whipper ran a lucrative lumber business and also owned a fleet 
of street cars. These men had all attained some measure of economic 
power through sheer personal efforts, and believed very strongly that 
others could do the same. A certain faith in the flexibility and openness 
of Jacksonian society shaped their ideological outlooks. They exuded 
optimism convinced that through hard work and perseverance blacks 
would ultimately attain the moral capacity to induce positive reforms. 
Therefore, they did not feel a need for racially exclusive and antagonistic 
reform strategies. In fact they welcomed several whites—Rev. S. S. 
Jocelyn, William Lloyd Garrison, Arthur Tappan and Benjamin Lundy— 
to the First Annual Negro Convention of 1831 in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.'* Many leading blacks had links with Garrison’s American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and shared his enduring faith in moral suasion, an 
ideology that propelled the negro conventions of the 1830s, reaching its 
climax in 1835 with the founding of the American Moral Reform Society. 

The adoption of moral suasion by such leading blacks as William 
Whipper and Lewis Woodson (Delany’s mentor and teacher), under- 
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scored the acceptance of a biracial reform strategy. Implicit in moral 
suasion was the assumption that situational deficiency (i.e., condition), 
not racial intolerance (racism), was the more critical reason blacks were 
disadvantaged. Change and improve the condition through industry, 
thrift, education, and moral reform (i.e., temperance), many reasoned, 
and the walls of racism would come tumbling down. Faith in the potency 
of moral suasion therefore obviated the need for a racially exclusive 
reform strategy. Moral suasion as defined perhaps most forcefully by 
William Whipper advocated the universal brotherhood of mankind. 
Since the disabilities of blacks were not racially engineered, addressing 
them therefore should be the responsibility of one humanity. He objected 
to any solution or strategy that tended to divide humanity along racial/ 
ethnic lines.'* This conception of a monolithic humanity induced opti- 
mism in the possibilities of Jacksonian society. Writing under the 
pseudonym “Augustine,” Rev. Woodson underlined the openness, possi- 
bilities, and opportunities that awaited resourceful and industrious 
blacks.'* Not every black leader accepted this universalistic worldview. 
Rev. Samuel E. Cornish, editor of The Colored American urged the 
adoption of a racially exclusive strategy.'* Notwithstanding his opposi- 
tion, the universalist approach seems to have attained dominance, at 
least for much of the 1830s and 1840s. 

Delany’s anti-slavery career therefore took shape in an environment 
strongly infused with universalistic and integrative ideological values. 
That he learned his lessons well became apparent as he assumed a more 
active role in anti-slavery. He began his short-lived newspaper, The 
Pittsburgh Mystery, in 1843. The twin objectives of the paper were to 
expose and condemn the evils of slavery and racism, and to enlighten 
blacks on the “mystery” of their condition—i.e., means of elevation. He 
urged adaptation to the prevailing middle class values of the dominant 
society— hard-work, thrift, and temperance. His solution betrayed faith 
in mainstream moral suasionist doctrine, and the belief that a change in 
the condition of blacks was all that mattered.!’ It was, however, his 
collaboration with Frederick Douglass in co-editing The North Star from 
1847-1849 that catapulted Delany to prominence as a national crusader 
for moral suasion—an integrative posture. 

His objective, as he repeatedly declared, was to educate blacks on 
how to transform their wretched condition to one that would inspire the 
respect and admiration of whites and compel them to concede the rights 
and privileges of blacks. He travelled extensively through northern free 
black communities unfurling the banners of anti-slavery and moral 
suasion. He neither defined nor presented the problem in racial/ethnic 
terms that would have suggested hostility toward, or the exclusion of, 
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white liberals and abolitionist as agents of change. In fact, at the heart 
of his message to blacks was the desire to see blacks emulate mainstream 
values, especially materialism and capitalism.'® 

One theme dominated his anti-slavery lectures as he journeyed 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, Michigan, and New York— the 
indispensability of moral suasion. Though he acknowledged, wherever 
possible, evidence of black industry (individual or collective), he was 
equally careful to underline the grim reality of mass black poverty. In 
Ohio, for example, he deplored the very low level of economic wealth 
among blacks, a condition he attributed to the neglect of capitalism.’ He 
discovered a similar disheartening situation in Wilmington. Though a 
majority of the two thousand colored citizens appeared to be “quite an 
industrious and laboring people,” they remained ill-adapted to “the 
higher incentives of life,” and continued to exhibit slavish characteris- 
tics. 

He observed similar deficiencies in most other black communities he 
visited. The key question, he insisted, was “What shall we do to better our 
condition?” His answer was simple—industry, i.e., the accumulation of 
wealth, the attainment of economic power through trade, commerce, and 
agriculture.”° “Our people must become mechanics and farmers—pro- 
ducers instead of consumers, if we ever expect to be elevated on a level 
with those who now predominate and rule over us,” he warned. Just as 
his ideological mentor Rev. Woodson had earlier done, Delany insisted 
that abundant opportunities existed for the industrious and enterprising 
among blacks. “Go, brethren,” he urged, “go, young men and women, to 
the level lands of the west—go to the beautiful plains of Michigan, Iowa, 
or Wisconsin, lands in themselves, promised by God and blessed of 
heaven—lands which now lie suffering for the healing hand of the skillful 
cultivator.” He dismissed as absurd the notion of “prejudice against 
color” (i.e., racism). What blacks perceived as prejudice against color was 
in reality, he argued, “prejudice against condition.””! Change the condi- 
tion, and prejudices would cease. His anti-slavery lectures were, there- 
fore, double-edged swords. Though he accused the white establishment 
of responsibility for the wretchedness of blacks, he equally blamed blacks 
of being oftentimes unconscious accomplices in the making of this 
wretchedness. 

He attributed black culpability to religion and ignorance. Years of 
enslavement exposed blacks to certain “egregious errors”—values that 
were both emotionally and psychologically crippling and self-abnegat- 
ing. The source of these errors was a theological indoctrination designed 
specifically to discourage any consciousness of self-determination. 
Slaveocrats taught blacks that slavery and segregation were divinely 
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instituted and that there was little anyone could do to change the 
existing situation. The black religious leadership swallowed this fallacy 
hook, line, and sinker; and urged blacks to endure their earthly pains, 
like stoics, as these were the stepping stones to the kingdom of God.”* The 
black church, therefore, did not stand solidly behind the anti-slavery 
cause. Delany experienced difficulty, at times hostility, in attempts to 
elicit church endorsement of his anti-slavery crusade. He was simply 
shut out of several church premises.” 

Many black churches opposed moral suasion for its propagation of 
materialism and capitalism—values that, in the judgment of the leaders, 
unnecessarily interfered with the obligations of the people to God and to 
the heavenly kingdom.” As Delany found out, the heavenly kingdom was 
much valued and sought after, and thus acquired priority over the 
injustices and inequities of the earthly kingdom. Blacks were encour- 
aged to “seek first the kingdom of God and all else would follow” (i.e., to 
turn their minds and attention away from the earthly injustices and 
oppressions they experienced and hope for a better world beyond), and 
to “stand still and see the salvation of God.”™ Thus, instead of a this- 
worldly disposition that would have transformed blacks into active 
agents of change and the economic rivals of whites, they turned other- 
worldly, entrusting their faith to providential determinism. Religion 
became the opiate of blacks. He also attributed the success of 
otherworldliness to the ignorance and gullibility of the black religious 
leadership. Consequently while whites aggressively sought capital and 
material wealth (to consolidate their dominance) blacks handcuffed 
themselves to a false and dubious religious consciousness. 

There was also a certain functionalist quality to his conception of 
society. He defined society as a social institution regulated by certain 
universal precepts, the most fundamental being “...there is no equality 
of persons, where there is not an equality of attainments.”” This precept 
imposes on members of society certain obligations deemed indispensable 
to the flowering of such societal values as freedom, equality and overall 
societal development. It also ties equality to attainment (i.e., accom- 
plishments measured in productive and material terms). Industry be- 
comes a fundamental engine of societal growth, a growth that is mea- 
sured in both ideological and material terms. For society to function 
effectively therefore every member must be hard-working. He applied 
this paradigm to the relationship between blacks and whites and de- 
clared that by virtue of living in one country both were in effect involved 
in a contractual relationship for mutual progress.’ He attributed white 
elevation and dominance to the accumulation of capital and wealth 
through industry. He found blacks to be miserably deficient in this re- 
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gard. Not that there were no industrious blacks. There were. But, in 
Delany’s estimation, they constituted a minority. The majority seemed 
more inclined toward menial and degrading occupations, as barbers, 
maids, house servants, and cooks, completely surrendering to the whites’ 
monopoly of such self-enhancing occupations as the mechanical arts, 
trade and farming. As he underlined: 


Whatever is necessary for the elevation of one class is necessary for the 
elevation of another; the respectable industrial occupations, as me- 
chanical trades, farming or agriculture, mercantile and professional 
business, wealth and education, being necessary for the elevation of the 
whites; therefore those attainments are necessary for the elevation of 
us.” 


He discerned a general lack of “determination and self-resolution” 
among blacks, and admonished them to “Act, act, in the living pres- 
ence act” (emphasis mine), further underlining the this-worldly charac- 
ter of the struggle. In unambiguous terms, Delany praised whites for 
observing their part of the contract, through capitalistic and materialis- 
tic ventures that had contributed to the development and advancement 
of society and, in the process, had earned whites a well-deserved elevated 
status. Blacks, on the other hand, looked toward heaven, satisfied with 
a subordinate posture and, in the process, denied themselves any legiti- 
mate claim to equality with whites. As Delany declared: 


White men are producers, we are consumers. They build houses and we 
rent them. They manufacture clothes and wares and we garnish our- 
selves with them. They build coaches, vessels, cars, hotels and we 
deliberately wait until they have got them in readiness, then (we) walk 
in as though the whole thing was bought by, paid for, and belong to us.” 


Blacks, therefore, decidedly assumed a parasitic posture in what should 
otherwise have been a symbiotic relationship. Even on the issue of racial 
tension, and the volatility of the relationship between the two races, 
Delany was not convinced that blacks were absolutely blameless. In 
Cincinnati, for instance, he found whites “in the main—kind and cour- 
teous,” and the principal cause of the tension between the two races was 
the failure of “the colored themselves (to take) advantage of the oppor- 
tunities they have of being sociable with them” (i.e., whites).*° 

Though Delany condemned slavery and oppression, and assumed 
leadership of the black struggle, he never hesitated to apportion blame 
to blacks for their disabilities. Though he saw himself, as he did other 
blacks, as Americans, entitled to the same rights and privileges as 
whites, he nevertheless intimated that blacks should be measured 
against the same standard, and equally held accountable should they fail 
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to maintain this standard. He admired and had strong faith in main- 
stream values, and held those values up for emulation by blacks. 

During this early stage, Delany had not developed that combative 
ethnocentric quality that he has since been identified with. Though 
struggling on behalf of blacks, he had yet to assume an uncompromis- 
ingly hostile attitude toward whites. He presented blacks simply as 
disadvantaged Americans who were, unfortunately, equally implicated 
in the very circumstances of their predicaments, and who must perforce 
embrace white support and appropriate mainstream values in order to 
become elevated. He neither saw himself, nor blacks in general, as su- 
perior in any respect to whites, his strong racial pride notwithstanding. 
On the contrary, he seemed at times willing to concede white superiority 
in economic, social, and political affairs, while emphatically denying any 
claim of physical or genetic superiority over blacks. In essence, white 
superiority was material and circumstantial—a situation he held blacks 
partly responsible for—and, consequently, ephemeral. 

Ethnicity at this early stage functioned as a double-edged sword. On 
the one hand, he exhibited racial pride and dignity, and forcefully cham- 
pioned the cause of black freedom, a posture that evoked strong ethno- 
centric reactions from blacks as represented in John Gaines’ depiction of 
Delany as the quintessence of blackness; equal in status and accomplish- 
ments to “the immortal never-dying reformers of the sixteenth century— 
Luther, Erasmus, and Zwingli.”*! Delany, however, did not always see 
himself as anti-establishment or the antithesis of white society. As al- 
ready established, he struck hard at blacks for apathy, ignorance of, and 
alienation from the positive dimensions of mainstream white society. 

While Delany was struggling to uphold a bi-racial and integrative 
strategy, white power and dominance was being manifested in ways too 
distasteful and ominous to ignore. The white society he urged blacks to 
emulate was, in fact, moving in ways that undermined the very rationale 
for his optimistic and integrative consciousness. It started even before 
his departure from The Star. Moral suasion failed to revolutionize 
society. The more blacks attempted to conquer poverty and attain moral 
elevation, the more they seemed to provoke violent reactions from 
whites. Pennslyvania in the 1830s and 1840s witnessed outbursts of anti- 
black violence aimed specifically at black businesses and institutions. 
Property and buildings were destroyed.** Even Delany did not go un- 
scathed. In 1847, a white family fraudulently claimed the landed prop- 
erty his wife Katherine had inherited from her wealthy father.** The 
legal system offered very little comfort, if any, to blacks. This develop- 
ment resulted in a radical redefinition of the cause and course of the black 
struggle. Racial and ethnocentric consciousness assumed dominance as 
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blacks realized the depth and pervasiveness of racism. Leading blacks, 
including Delany, convened in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, a state con- 
vention in December of 1848 to demand political rights, underscoring the 
abandonment of moral suasion. From a strategic point of view, the most 
critical outcome of this convention was the declaration that “complex- 
ional intolerance” and not “conditional deficiency” was the root cause of 
black problems.** The delegates declared unequivocally: 


The barriers that deprive us of the rights which you enjoy find no 
palliative in merit—no consolation in piety—no hope in intellectual 
and moral pursuits—no reward in industry and enterprise. Our ships 
may fill every port...our commerce float on every sea...we may exhaust 
our midnight lamps in the prosecution of study,...yet with all these 
exalted virtues we could not possess the privileges you enjoy—because 
we are not white. * 


The delegates thus repudiated the doctrine of “conditional elevation 
before equality.” Delany would later adumbrate the ascendance of ethni- 
city to the core of his thought in a scathing review of “American Civiliza- 
tion” published in The Star. Inspired largely by personal experience, the 
article observed a “fixed determination” by whites to “destroy every 
vestige of self-respect, self-possession, and manly independence left in 
the colored people.” Delany described white Americans, adults and 
youths, as racists who held blacks in utter disrespect and contempt.” 


Nationalism/Emigrationism, 1850-1861 


Though it would take some two to three years before he would 
actively launch a racially/ethnically based movement, it was clear, with 
this review, that Delany had adopted a racial-ethnocentric parameter for 
conceptualizing the black struggle. The solutions he ultimately proffered 
were strongly infused with racial/ethnocentric values. The critical devel- 
opment for him, as for other blacks, was the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Law in 1850. It came in a package of compromises meant to defuse the 
mounting sectional animosity over the admission of new states. Among 
others matters, the federal government pledged to assist in the appre- 
hension and return of fugitives. Though aimed at escaped slaves, Delany 
and many others perceived the law as a general assault on the freedom 
of all blacks, and further evidence of a national conspiracy to keep blacks 
permanently subjugated. Confronted by this perceived national affront, 
many blacks sought succor and comfort in emigration. Delany assumed 
leadership of this group, providing members with a strong ideological 
and practical rationalization for emigration in his The Condition, Eleva- 
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tion, Emigration, and Destiny of the Colored People of the United States, 
published in 1852.*’ A very complex piece that has been subjected to 
simplistic interpretations, The Condition strongly affirmed the claims of 
blacks to all the rights and privileges of American citizenship. 

That blacks remained marginalized, despite centuries of productive 
contributions to the development of the nation, was further proof, ac- 
cording to Delany, of the determination of whites to keep blacks perma- 
nently down. Citing the Fugitive Slave Law as corroboration, he dis- 
cussed at length the threats to black survival in the United States. The 
entire nation, he argued, was united by a consensual perception of blacks 
as inferior. Presenting the major problem as one of whites against blacks, 
he declared, “it is the most consumate delusion and misdirected confi- 
dence” to depend on whites for protection.** He dismissed white aboli- 
tionists and liberals as pretentious and dubious. “A people capable of 
originating and sustaining such a law (i.e., the Fugitive Slave Law)...are 
not the people to whom we are willing to entrust our liberty at discre- 
tion... We are politically not of them, but alien to the laws and political 
privileges of this country,” he informed blacks.*° 

Delany sharply drew the racial/ethnic boundary line, and urged 
blacks to emigrate. He became critical of his former co-editor Frederick 
Douglass. Though equally appalled by the Fugitive Law, Douglass re- 
mained optimistic and continued to embrace biracial strategies. Early in 
1853, Douglass solicited the assistance of Harriet B. Stowe, author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in the critical area of black education—a move 
Delany bitterly opposed on the ground that Mrs. Stowe “knows nothing 
about us—neither does any other white person, and consequently, can 
contrive no successful scheme for our elevation.”*° Indeed, he averred, 
blacks had the ability and capacity for self-emancipation. Underlining 
his ethnocentric consciousness, he declared, “I would not give the counsel 
of one dozen intelligent colored freemen of the right stamp, for that of the 
white and unsuitable colored persons in the land.”*! 

Widely circulated, The Condition received mixed reviews. Perhaps 
the most critical, from Delany’s point of view, and the one that deserved 
a response, came from William Lloyd Garrison. Garrison was full of 
praises for the book and highly recommended it to everyone. In his 
words,“it contains so many valuable facts and cogent appeals.”*? Garri- 
son, however, lamented that in the closing chapters of the book, Delany 
succumbed to “the spirit of caste,” and advocated “clannish or exclusivist” 
strategy.** In response, Delany denied any racist or clannish intentions. 
“I am not in favor of caste, nor a separation of the brotherhood of 
mankind,” he affirmed.** He proceeded in very clear terms to convince 
everyone that his pessimism was not absolute and irreversible. He would 
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“as willingly live among white men as black...if I had an equal 
possession and enjoyment of privileges...”*°(emphasis added). Blacks 
desired not just being “granted” citizenship rights, but “the exercise and 
enjoyment of these rights.” He was willing to remain in the country “if 
there were any possibility of this."“* At the moment that possibility 
seemed non-existent. 

At the National Emigration Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
August, 1854, Delany reaffirmed his emigrationist convictions in even 
stronger terms. His address, titled The Political Destiny of the Colored 
Race on the American Continent, echoed much of the indictments of 
whites contained in The Condition.” He decried the liberalism and bi- 
racial posturing of “Anglo-American” abolitionists and liberals. This 
domestic “liberalism” had a more sinister objective—to hoodwink blacks 
into losing their “identity as a distinct race,” while Anglo-Saxons else- 
where propagated the doctrine of universal white supremacy.* The plain 
fact, Delany emphasized, is that “we are not identical with the Anglo- 
Saxon, or any other race of the Caucasian or pure white type...,” and the 
sooner blacks acknowledged this, the better for “ourselves and prosper- 
ity.”*° Blacks, he further insisted, possessed “inherent traits” or “native 
character” that should be cultivated and preserved at all cost. He painted 
a cynical view of a white society propelled by one objective—world-wide 
domination and superiority over blacks. Though the colored race enjoyed 
demographic advantage over whites—a ratio of two to one—they re- 
mained economically and politically backward, and seemingly satisfied, 
while whites continued unchallenged to appropriate and occupy foreign 
lands, even areas traditionally belonging to the colored race—Africa and 
Asia. He portrayed this worldwide assault on blacks as a co-operative 
venture between the two dominant sections of the Caucasian race— 
Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Americans. While Anglo-Saxons sought “uni- 
versal subjugation” through imperialism, Anglo-Americans took care of 
the rear by defending white supremacy in America. 

The magnitude of the threat of the Caucasians to the black race could 
never be overemphasized in Delany’s thought. His appeal to race and 
ethnic consciousness was meant to convince blacks of the necessity for a 
racially exclusive strategy. He did not, however, advocate physical con- 
frontation. His goal was to unify all blacks behind a common agenda of 
resistance through emigration. He condemned the inaction of blacks in 
the face of a domineering and global white imperialism and urged them 
to rise up to the challenge and strike back wherever possible, especially 
in Africa.*' In essence, Delany espoused a counter Afro-American impe- 
rialism, one that would eventuate in a black nation, with sufficient 
manpower and resources to neutralize and possibly upstage Caucasian 
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dominance and realize the elusive freedom and equality for all. However, 
for this counter-force to succeed, blacks must jettison the delusion of 
white liberalism. There was no such thing as a white liberal sympathetic 
to blacks. He sharply drew the line: 


“It would be duplicity longer to disguise the fact that the great issue, 
sooner or later, upon which must be disputed the world’s destiny,” he 
told blacks, “will be the question of black and white, and every indi- 
vidual will be called upon for his identity with one or the other.” 


Delany seemed fixed in his contention that whites, both “Anglo- 
Saxons” and “Anglo-Americans” shared one determination—to enslave 
and subordinate blacks ad infinitum. The logical result within the 
United States, he argued, would be the nationalization of slavery.** The 
underlying principle of American government policy was not the univer- 
salization of the values enshrined in the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence—freedom and equality—but the preservation of 
the Union, and if blacks stood in the way of realizing this national objec- 
tive, they would be sacrificed, he contended.** He drew attention to the 
Fugitive Slave Law and the Dred Scott Decision as ominous signs of the 
doom ahead for blacks. 

Though many blacks felt alienated, they had problem embracing 
Delany’s solution. Frederick Douglass, and integrationists generally, 
held strongly to the conviction that blacks would ultimately realize their 
destiny in the United States, and consequently disapproved of Delany’s 
conflict thesis. They rejected the notion of a national consensus on black 
inferiority, and were not convinced of the existence of a conspiracy, 
national or worldwide, against blacks. This optimistic outlook was iron- 
ically inspired by the controversies and tensions generated by precisely 
those measures—the Fugitive Slave Law and Dred Scott Decision—that 
had provoked Delany’s pessimism. 

The emergence of an anti-slavery constituency in the North dedi- 
cated to resisting the slave power was seen by many blacks as evidence 
that the nation was not solidly behind slavery. Many also felt uncomfort- 
able with the elitist slant of emigration. Delany did not address his call 
to all free blacks, but to those of “sterling worth,” for as he put it “not all 
are qualified to emigrate.” What about the rest? What about the slaves? 
Delany believed that the efforts of a few enterprising free blacks else- 
where would not only successfully combat white imperialism, but would 
equally create the economic and moral power to undermine slavery and 
racism worldwide, and by some osmotic process secure freedom for all 
those left behind in the U.S. The integrationists, however, were con- 
cerned that Delany’s elitist emigration would inadvertently further the 
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pro-slavery colonization plan of repatriating free blacks, and thus weaken 
the anti-slavery cause by diverting much-needed manpower and resour- 
ces overseas. 

Both by design and the force of its logic, emigration remained a mi- 
nority movement. Delany however pushed ahead forcefully. At the Na- 
tional Emigration Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, he was appointed 
president ofa National Board of Commissioners charged with overseeing 
plans for emigration in the interim between conventions. In two subse- 
quent annual conventions, he reiterated his conspiratorial theory, insist- 
ing as earlier that whites had only one objective—perpetual enslave- 
ment of blacks.** He stressed the urgency of emigration. In 1859, he was 
commissioned, along with the West Indian, Robert Campbell, to under- 
take a scientific exploration of Africa with a view to ascertaining the 
prospects for emigration. The trip took both men to several regions of 
West Africa, including Liberia and Nigeria. The experience strength- 
ened Delany’s faith in emigration. Africa, he reported back, possessed 
“the essential elements of a great nationality,” the resources for develop- 
ing a strong and viable black nation that would eventually challenge and 
overthrow white oppression.*” 

In Abeokuta, Nigeria, the local chiefs ceded to Delany a plot of land 
upon which he promised to re-settle his co-emigrants from the United 
States. The party departed Africa in 1860 and made a brief stop-over in 
Great Britain, where Delany publicized his findings, highlighting the 
economic potentialities of Africa. He solicited the financial and moral 
supports of white philanthropists!** This certainly introduces an awk- 
ward complexion to his ethnocentric strategy. Strange as it seems, the 
possibility of black and white cooperation, as imperialists, was hinted 
earlier in The Condition. His castigation of whites notwithstanding, he 
had indicated that he was not averse to soliciting the financial assistance 
of Britain and France for the advancement of Afro-American ventures in 
Africa.*® 

It was the age of the European imperial thrust into Africa. Britain 
and France began redefining their economic relationship with Africa in 
the wake of industrialization, the abolitionist crusade, and the rise of 
“legitimate” commerce. Delany accurately read the signs of the time and 
foresaw that Europeans were determined to penetrate deeper into 
Africa. What he dreaded most, a concern he underscored in his writings, 
was the prospect of Afro-American isolation from the imperialist drives. 
He quickly identified portions of the world where he felt Afro-Americans 
could effectively and even legitimately compete with, not necessarily 
confront, Europeans—the West Indies, Latin America, and Africa. 

Delany’s critique of European imperialism appeared geared more 
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toward instigating Afro-American participation. By mid-nineteenth 
century, he had come to regard commerce and its intrusion abroad (i.e., 
Imperialism) as the major dynamics of world history, the omnipotent 
force that made and unmade nations. It once built, and then destroyed 
imperial Rome! “Commerce, no man of sense would oppose,” he sug- 
gested, “since by it nations alone can rise into political importance.”* 
Europeans built their dominance upon commercial power, and according 
to Delany, were striving to solidify that dominance through imperialism. 
There was no more effective strategy for national survival than com- 
merce. Afro-Americans, therefore, had no choice but to develop commer- 
cial power, hence his admonition to the resourceful ones to emigrate to 
Africa and initiate economic ventures that would ultimately empower 
blacks worldwide. 

The racial/ethnic boundary he drew became blurred, as he urged co- 
operation between whites and Afro-Americans in the exploitation of 
Africa for mutual benefit. What Delany was more concerned with, it 
turned out, was not white conspiracy to dominate blacks, per se, but the 
prospect of Afro-American complacency. He envisioned a more active 
role for them in the global economic dynamism. This dimension lends 
credence to the claim of some critics that he harbored imperialistic 
aspirations toward Africa.® One of the least explored paradoxes or 
dualities of Delany’s career remains his Anglo-Saxon biases and values. 
On the one hand, his strong defense of, pride in, and admiration for 
African culture and civilization was unmistakable. On the other, his 
subscription to the prevailing Eurocentric conception of Africa as back- 
ward and primitive, desperately in need of the injection of some external 
assistance to develop and uplift its people and realize untapped potenti- 
alities, was equally strong. He was not alone in this. In his excellent piece 
on black nationalism, Wilson J. Moses underscored the Anglo-Saxon 
character of the ideologies and programs of leading black nationalists, 
including Delany and Alexander Crummell.® 

However hard these nationalists defended Africa, they were not 
completely immune from the prevailing configuration of negative im- 
ages about, and paternalistic and condescending attitudes toward that 
continent. As I suggested elsewhere, for Delany, this dilemma was the 
result of the inner tension between his dual identity, the tension gener- 
ated by his “twoness’” ( to use a Du Boisian concept). Delany’s ethnocen- 
tric sensibility, therefore, even in the crucial 1850s, was infused with 
Anglo-Saxon and utilitarian values. This partly explains the apparent 
ambiguity and flexibility. The outbreak of the Civil war further illumi- 
nates this dimension. 
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Civil War And Reconstruction, 1862-1878 


Delany returned to the U.S. in late December 1860, and immediately 
embarked on a nation-wide series of lectures publicizing his findings in 
Africa. He left no one in doubt as to the racial/ethnic character of his 
crusade. He concluded most of his correspondence and speeches with “for 
the Redemption of our race, and Regeneration of Africa.” He infused his 
lectures with graphic illustrations and compelling evidence of the global 
threat to blacks and Africans represented by the commercial and imper- 
ial thrusts of the Europeans. He described imperialism as a race among 
Europeans to “reduce us to a condition the best adopted to promote their 
luxury, wealth, and aggrandizement.” “Is subordination our natural con- 
dition?,” “must we either be abject slaves, the property personal of the 
Caucasians...?”© he asked fellow blacks. That he had become, even in the 
estimation of his ideological opponents, the quintessence of blackness is 
evident in Douglass’s remark that Delany “is one of the very best argu- 
ments that Africa has to offer— he is the intensest embodiment of black 
nationality to be met with outside the valley of the Niger.” 

Douglass’ comments came in late 1862, and seemed to underline the 
depth of Delany’s nationalist/Africanist consciousness By early 1863, 
however, Delany was heard singing a different tune. Suddenly, his faith 
in America revived. Removing his African robes, he quickly dusted offhis 
American ones and embraced the Civil War. He became a staunch advo- 
cate of black participation, describing the war as a manifestation of di- 
vine disapprobation of slavery. He urged blacks to vindicate their 
manhood and cause by contributing, as patriotic Americans, to the 
destruction of slavery.® Why this sudden volte face? For Delany, the 
central factor was the war itself. It struck at the very heart of his 
ethnocentric world view—.e., the existence of a consensus among whites 
on the issue of slavery. At the height of his emigrationist crusade, he had 
completely ruled out the possibility of conflict, and had instead predicted 
the nationalization of slavery. This had not happened. 

This new, unforeseen development(i.e., the war) transformed Delany’s 
ethnocentric consciousness in ways unimaginable, even to his closest 
ideological comrades. He almost completely erased the racial/ethnic 
boundary he had drawn, and began acampaign for forgiveness, reconcili- 
ation, and cooperation between blacks and whites (particularly former 
slaveholders). What was unique about Delany was not so much his 
revived optimism—many blacks shared the same feeling; but the ex- 
tremity of his optimism, and the often ambivalent scheme and strategies 
that he proposed, many of which seemed completely to relegate race and 
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ethnicity to the background. In fact, it was Delany who now accused 
fellow blacks of advocating narrow ethnocentric and racial policies! 

Lincoln commissioned Delany the first black combat major in the 
Union army. His combat abilities were, however, never tested, for short- 
ly after his commissioning the war ended. He was reassigned to the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, as sub-assistant commissioner, and posted to Hilton 
Head, South Carolina. He remained with the Bureau until its demise in 
1868, when he became actively involved in the domestic politics of South 
Carolina. 

The goal of the black political leadership after the war was to 
strengthen the newly won freedom and political rights— citizenship, the 
franchise, and political equality—derived from the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments and other Reconstruction reforms. These gains 
seemed threatened by the continued opposition of white Southerners. 
Many blacks suspected, with justification, that Southerners would 
revert to the status quo ante-bellum at the slightest opportunity. The 
choice was therefore clear for most blacks—to ally with the Republican 
Party, the party that in the first instance had granted them freedom and 
had become the palladium of that freedom. Southerners, however, 
viewed the partnership between blacks and the Republican Party with 
misgiving. First, they characterized Reconstruction as undue interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the South. Second, many of them refused 
to acknowledge the political elevation of blacks. The freedom of blacks, 
and their political elevation, were too revolutionary and repulsive to the 
sensitivities of those accustomed to treating blacks as slaves and ser- 
vants. Finally, politics was considered the exclusive preserve of the 
“superior” white race. 

Though as a Bureau agent Delany was barred from active politics, he 
found time to offer moderate options to what he depicted as the prema- 
ture and unrealistic poliiical demands of blacks. His political conserva- 
tism became even more unsettling after 1868, when he joined the Repub- 
lican Party. He positioned himself, almost from the start, as a modera- 
ting counter force to the “radical/racial” agenda of the mainstream black 
political leadership; an agenda he credited to the “selfish and destruc- 
tive” influence of the Republican Party.® He accused the Party of inaug- 
urating a reign of terror and violence in the South and thus seriously 
jeopardizing the chances of blacks ever becoming politically and eco- 
nomically stable and integrated. The prospect for economic and political 
stability, the integration of blacks, lay in reconciling with, and appeas- 
ing, rather than alienating, their erstwhile white oppressors. He advo- 
cated unconditional pardon and amnesty for former rebels and slave- 
holders, strongly admonishing blacks to resist any temptation to victim- 
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ize or alienate them.” 

Delany’s renewed sense of optimism was shaped by his experience of 
being accepted and elevated, and also by the political reforms of the war 
and early Reconstruction. These reforms, he opinionated, had already 
effected revolutionary changes in Southern society and values—slavery 
was gone, blacks had become citizens and enfranchised. These irrevers- 
ible changes, in his view, had totally obliterated the need for a racially 
exclusive policy or program. He warned blacks against identifying with 
a racially divisive and vindictive Republican Party program and urged 
them instead to court the friendship and goodwill of their former ene- 
mies, now turned “friends,” with whom they shared a common destiny. 

The paradigm he developed for a viable Reconstruction program was 
his Triple Alliance—an economic construct aimed at effecting a partner- 
ship between Northern capitalists, Southern landowners, and Black 
laborers.” This is the triadal foundation for a successful Reconstruction 
policy. Delany’s paradigm seemed to anticipate the New South ideal of 
sectional peace and harmony. There is, however, a fundamental differ- 
ence. The New South ideology developed upon a dual alliance between 
the North and South, and never considered blacks as partners. Blacks 
were, in fact, sacrificed to consecrate the dual alliance. Though Delany 
developed this framework for a unity across sectional and ethnic bound- 
aries, the ultimate success of this unity, however, depended on a prior 
sub-unity that was sectionally based, namely between blacks and South- 
ern whites. There is, however, a problem. Though Delany presented the 
triad as an economic union of equals, the social and political conserva- 
tism it embodied suggested accommodation to segregation and even 
concession to the claims of white supremacy. 

In effect, the equality implied in Delany’s economic construct is 
nullified by his social and political conservatism. In his overtures to 
white Southerners, Delany made concessions that many blacks found 
disturbing and unsettling. He advised blacks to accord whites “first 
choice and first place.” Conceding white supremacy, he declared, “we are 
not equal to our white friends in many ways. Not equal in general 
intelligence.””' He disavowed the need for social equality. Everyone 
should, he argued, have the freedom to choose whom to associate with.” 
What would blacks gain in return for these concessions? The goodwill of 
white Southerners, peace and harmony, both indispensable for mutual 
progress and a possible share of the economic power monopolized by 
whites. Slavish adherence to Republican radicalism and narrow ethno- 
centric policies were, he insisted, leading blacks along the path of 
destruction. He portrayed Republicans as selfish politicians, more inter- 
ested in advancing narrow political interests, and conveniently exploit- 
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ing black ignorance and gullibility in the process.” 

On a few occasions, Delany questioned the disproportionately low 
representation of blacks in the official ranks of the Republican Party, and 
urged the appointment of more blacks.”* Generally, however, he advised 
blacks to pursue a politically conservative and compromising course. Of 
his numerous public speeches and writings in this period, two deserve 
special consideration. In 1871, after repeated failure to tame Republican 
radicalism, he wrote a scathing review of Reconstruction. Addressed to 
Frederick Douglass, this review underlined the depth of his frustration 
with, and alienation from, Radical Republicanism.” Again he deplored 
the poor representation of intelligent blacks in the Republican adminis- 
tration in Washington. He accused the government of perpetuating a 
culture of ignorance among blacks in order to create a compliant and 
docile constituency that would uncritically endorse party programs.” 
Delany observed further that the few blacks given jobs came mostly from 
the light-skin class. He thus uncovered a certain racial bias in federal 
appointments—the lighter one’s complexion, the greater the chances of 
securing a job.” 

This sudden intrusion of race/color consideration raises doubts about 
Delany’s professed commitment to a color-blind strategy. Delany, how- 
ever, has an explanation for this apparent ambiguity. His intention was 
to expose the hypocrisy of the Republican administration. While postur- 
ing as liberals in favor of black elevation, they retained racist biases and 
values as reflected in their discriminatory policies against darker-skin 
blacks. The ambiguity he exposed in Republican policies was both racial 
and geographical. He insisted that Republican liberalism was sectional 
rather than national. Though Radical Republicans vigorously encour- 
aged black political power in the South, they did not apply equal vigor to 
the advancement of black rights in the North, a clear indication that the 
Republicans were not really interested in black freedom, but only in 
exploiting blacks to further their party platform of dominating the ' 
South. 

What Delany attempted to expose was the racism that informed 
Republican Party policies at the federal level, in spite of its defense and 
furtherance of black interests in the South. If the Party was genuinely 
interested in advancing black interests, such commitments, he sug- 
gested, should have been manifested nationwide, and not just in the 
South. He accused the Party of straining the relationship between blacks 
and southern whites, and in the process, undermined the prospect for a 
productive Reconstruction program. Delany did not spare blacks. They 
were not all helpless victims of Republican manipulation. He repre- 
sented black politicians as corrupt, ignorant, incompetent perpetrators 
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of violence, a liability upon, and a disgrace to the state. The overall per- 
formance of the black political elite at the state level was not only ap- 
palling, in Delany’s views, but also constituted an indictment of all black 
political aspirants.” 

This letter was perhaps one of the most negative appraisal of black 
political performance by a black during Reconstruction. Its significance 
lay in the fact that it spoke to the concerns and apprehensions of South 
Carolina Democrats and former slaveholders, echoing and trumpeting 
their critique of black political empowerment. These conservative forces 
were quick to applaud the letter, describing Delany as “a conscientious 
man, who writes from conviction and well established premises.””® They 
coopted the letter, transforming it into a potent weapon in the arsenal of 
their warfare against black elevation. The conservative Charleston 
News and Courier ran a three-part commentary or the letter, underlin- 
ing convergences between Delany’s ideas and those of the state conser- 
vatives, and tendered the letter in evidence against the political empow- 
erment of blacks.*° 

Needless to say, the letter stunned Douglass. “Were you not Martin 
R. Delany,” he responded, “I shall have said that the man who wrote this 
of the colored people of South Carolina had taken his side with the old 
planters.”*' Others were much more certain and blunt. A black Senator, 
S. E. Gailliard, called Delany a traitor and an enemy of the black race.** 
Unperturbed, Delany intensified his crusade against Radical Republi- 
canism. In August 1875, he began a weekly, The Charleston Independent, 
dedicated to the fight against corruption and radical excesses.** As the 
municipal election approached in Charleston, a committee of blacks 
sought his views on the desirability of a black mayor for the city. Ob- 
jecting to the idea, Delany argued that it would be “impolitic and 
damaging to the reputation and commercial prosperity of the city.”* 
Black suffrage had ruined the entire state, leaving Charleston as “the 
only part left that gives us credit abroad.” He urged Charlestonians to 
maintain the tradition of white mayors, and used his newspaper to 
campaign vigorously for a white candidate, G. I. Cunningham, a moder- 
ate Republican who had also won the endorsement of the state conser- 
vatives.* 

The second letter, written on the 28th of February, 1876, was also 
addressed to Frederick Douglass. This is a lengthy one to which he 
attached twelve documents illuminating his crises with radicalism in 
South Carolina. He underlined how black interests were subverted and 
misdirected by foreign interests and adventurers. He also recounted his 
years of struggle against “irrational” and often “premature” political 
demands by blacks, demands instigated, he insisted, by a false sense of 
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security induced by Radical Republicanism. Finally, he recalled how he 
had been victimized and ostracized by the Radicals for his conservatism. 
In closing, he predicted the imminence of racial conflagration and the 
eventual annihilation of blacks.* 

Published as Trial and Conviction of Martin R. Delany, this second 
letter was meant as a complaint, a warning, and more importantly, a 
justification for his next move. Four months later he formally and 
publicly declared for the Democratic Party and became one ofits leading 
campaign speakers in the crucial election of 1876. In his campaign 
speeches, he blamed the black-Republican Party alliance for undermin- 
ing law and order.*’ He declared faith in the Democratic Party. Present- 
ing the “Liberal” platform of the Party in evidence, Delany advocated the 
immediate abandonment of the Republican Party, insisting that Demo- 
crats had changed and deserved a chance.®* In a stunning display of his- 
torical amnesia, he described Democrats as the architects of black free- 
dom !*° 

Theodore Draper has described Delany’s switch to the Democratic 
Party as “the duality of all dualities,” the ultimate ambivalence, but 
many scholars, particularly those of radical-nationalist persuasion have 
had difficulty accepting Draper’s contention.* Nonetheless, Draper is 
right. Delany’s move was as intriguing as it was inconsistent with the 
reputation he had developed in the past. However, one must equally 
understand and assess Delany on his own terms. He never perceived his 
actions as inconsistent or a betrayal of blacks. After all, he had never 
completely given up on America, his extreme alienation notwithstand- 
ing. In the letter to Garrison referred to above, he clearly laid down 
conditions that would restore his hope and optimism.” 

Several years later, in a lecture to students of Wilberforce University 
in Ohio, he was equally forthright in defining his goal and the compro- 
mise he was willing to make.” His goal was for blacks to “constitute an 
essential part of the ruling element of the country in which they live.” 
He wanted black integration. However, realizing that the attainment of 
perfect integration, i.e., absolute equality, was pregnant with explosive 
and violent consequences, Delany quickly underscored his willingness to 
compromise, to accept some concessions, however inadequate or imper- 
fect. Though he wanted blacks to become part of the ruling element of the 
country, he was not troubled “whether this element be founded on a true 
or false, a just or unjust basis.”” 

In Delany’s estimation, the Civil War had fundamentally altered 
race relations. It had transformed blacks from passive objects into “an 
integral part and essential element in the body politic of the nation.”™ He 
himself had never anticipated such a revolutionary transformation. 
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Though whites remained the ruling elements, significant steps had been 
taken toward eventually integrating blacks, and Delany was willing to 
accommodate the existing reforms, however imperfect or fragile they 
might seem, and extend the olive branch to white Southerners. Such 
flexibility, such inclination toward pragmatism, was in Delany’s view 
much more productive than a doctrinaire (all-or-nothing) posture that 
tended to foreclose possibilities for meaningful progress. His was not a 
zero-sum strategy. 

Though the number of blacks who shared Delany’s viewpoint and 
heeded his call has not been accurately ascertained, it is certain that they 
constituted a minority, for the majority of blacks remained faithful to the 
Republican Party. The Democrats, however, won the controversial elec- 
tion and had the opportunity to justify or disprove Delany’s optimism. 
They proved him wrong. Within two years of assuming power, Demo- 
crats left no one in doubt, not even Delany, as to their foremost objec- 
tive—to reverse the gains/reforms of Reconstruction, especially those 
pertaining to black freedom and political rights. There was a rush to 
redefine the “place” of blacks and to impress on blacks, through persua- 
sion or force, the necessity to acknowledge and maintain their “place.” 
They quickly turned their axes on black office-holders and anyone 
considered uppity. Delany was not spared. Initially compensated with 
the post of Trial Justice in Charleston, he soon felt the axe of the 
Bourbons or Straightouters who seized control of the government from 
the “liberal” wing that had ran the campaign. There was a petition to 
relieve Delany of his post. By 1880, blacks generally were under siege 
from a renewed onslaught by the Democrats to restore some quasi-form 
of servitude. One can only imagine how Delany must have felt reporting 
to the American Colonization Society that “among the whites here (i.e., 
South Carolina) we (i.e., blacks) have no friends!”” 


Post-Reconstruction, 1879 and Beyond 


By 1880, Delany, therefore, had moved in the direction of endorsing 
race/ethnic strategies and programs. He joined and became active in the 
revamped Exodus movement that sought salvation for Afro-Americans 
in Africa. Delany reasserted his Africanity and appealed to the Coloni- 
zation Society for financial assistance in realizing his renewed program 
of relocating to Africa.** He became once again the champion of a racially 
exclusive and ethnocentric movement. His achievements in this late 
phase of his emigrationist crusade was very modest. By the late 1870s 
and early 1880s, Delany had become, physically and emotionally, a 
shadow of his former self. Age and the struggle had taken their tolls. His 
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voice barely audible, the audience in the few public lectures he delivered 
had to strain themselves to hear him. That voice, once described by a 
contemporary as “capable of causing a whole troop of African tigers to 
stand and tremble” had lost its force.*’ Though succumbing to physical 
exhaustion, Delany remained intellectually sharp. Since it had become 
difficult physically to resist attacks against blacks by the white race, or 
organize effectively in defense of blacks, he fell back upon his intellectual 
arsenal. One contemporary described him as someone with “a good head 
and intelligent face—just the kind of a head which a phrenologist would 
tell you a man ought to have who makes natural observations and accum- 
ulates scientific facts.” 

Delany wrote and published his last major work, Principia of 
Ethnology: The Origins of Races and Color, in 1879.% The book was 
undoubtedly inspired by the upsurge of “scientific” racism. As Southern- 
ers began the process of defining a “place” for blacks, a host of “scientific 
and intellectual” justification for racism were being published. Paradoxi- 
cally, Delany’s renewed ethnocentricism was not aimed at restoring the 
racial boundary he had erased in the wake of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction. In fact, the defense of racial/ethnic distinctiveness was periph- 
eral to his agenda in the late 1870s and early 1880s. He had developed 
a higher and nobler objective—to de-racialize human consciousness and 
debunk racialist and ethnocentric theories. To accomplish this, he ad- 
duced divine rationalization for the phenomenon of complexional varia- 
tion. 

First, he propounded a monolithic theory of human origin. All races, 
yellow, black, and white, were of one Adamite origin, through Noah and 
his offsprings.'°° According to Delany, “the two ex‘remes of color, from 
the most negative white—(including every possib’e variety of tint)—up 
to the blackest are all produced by the same material and essential 
properties of color.”'*! The three sons of Noah—Shem, Ham, and Japhet— 
were of different complexions, yellow, black, and white, respectively. 
This complexional variation was not due to any genetic deficiency, but 
resulted from the varying degree of rouge in each. It was of high con- 
centration in Shem, even higher in Ham (concentrated rouge), and 
lighter in Japhet. Despite the differences, all three lived as one family for 
years, and would have remained so, but for the need to fulfill a divine 
plan. God had a purpose for everything. Complexional variation, there- 
fore, was not an accident of history, but part of God’s conscious design for 
the destiny of humankind. God’s plan was to “multiply and replenish” the 
earth with different peoples. To accomplish this he induced disunity and 
conflict of interests into the human family. As each developed a distinct 
language from the others, his interests diverged from theirs, and the 
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complexional factor, hitherto inconsequential, assumed significance, 
resulting in separation.’” 

Ham went to Africa, Shem to Asia, and Japhet to Europe. Ham, the 
African, was the earliest to develop and attain a high level of civilization 
in Egypt and Ethiopia. Long before the other two settled to any meaning- 
ful preoccupation, the African had excelled in Literature, Architecture, 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Mathematics and Writing.’** Delany empha- 
sized the negroid origin and nature of this magnificent culture and civil- 
ization. The accomplishments of these dark-skin people were soon stolen 
and copied by others, especially the Europeans. Africans became victims 
of the greed and cupidity of external forces—the Assyrians, Persians, 
Macedonians, Arabs, Turks, Romans, and Greeks. These forces wrecked 
destruction on Africa, pilfered her artistic and cultural artifacts, and 
transferred much of them to Europe. In the closing sections of the book, 
Delany re-assured Africans and blacks everywhere of the imminence of 
redemption and regeneration. Blacks would soon regain their lost 
glories, largely through their own efforts and the assistance of God.’ 

It is remarkable that in the last few years of his life, disturbed by the 
rising tide of racism and ethnocentricism, Delany invoked Whipperian 
Universalism. The leading “scientists” and “intellectuals” of the time 
justified the mistreatment of blacks on the ground of genetic inferiority. 
Delany fired back with a universalist theory that genetically tied the so- 
called superior white race to blacks in one divine origin. Complexional 
differences, therefore, had nothing to do with genetic quality or compo- 
sition. It was God’s means of actualizing a divine purpose. It is also 
interesting to note Delany’s attribution of black decadence and back- 
wardness not to any genetic factor, but to historical circumstances. 

The Principia thus espoused an integrative theory. Enshrined in the 
complexities of the book is a cultural pluralistic paradigm. Delany assur- 
ed all—black and white— that it is possible to co-habit without necessar- 
ily submerging or losing one’s racial or cultural identity in the process. 
His sense of pride in black identity remains as strong as ever. In the 
closing section of the book, he acknowledged the reality of miscegenation, 
a disturbing phenomenon to racists.’ Again, he assured everyone that 
miscegenation would not adversely affect cultural/racial identity. It 
could never result in the permanent corruption or destruction of any one 
race or culture, as many feared, since, according to him, God wished to 
maintain the three distinct races in their originality. While this conten- 
tion is consistent with Delany’s consciousness of pride in his “unadulter- 
ated blackness,” it certainly contradicts the universalist and integrative 
thrust of the book. If it was God’s intention to keep the races in their 
purity, would this not constitute divine legitimation of segregation? 
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Would miscegenation, if encouraged, not result in the corruption of the 
purity of the races? Delany saw no inconsistency in his reasoning. He 
described miscegenation as the start of a “resolvent process” that would 
ultimately lead back to originality.’ As he put it, “A cross only produces 
one of a mixed race, and a continual cross from a half-blood on either side 
will run into the pure original race, either white or black.” It is not 
certain if Delany is here justifying interracial marriages. What seems 
obvious, however, is that he comforted racial purists on both sides that 
miscegenation was not a negative and destructive process. It was not a 
fixed and permanent state, but a process that would lead inevitably to a 
purified state of the preponderant race. And he provided a divine ration- 
alization: 


If indeed it were true, that what is implied by miscegenation could take 
place—the destruction of all or any of the three original races by the 
formation of a new race to take the place of either or all—then, indeed, 
would the work of God be set at naught, his designs and purpose 
thwarted, and his wisdom confounded by the crafty schemes of poor, 
mortal, feeble man.!® 


When crossed, according to Delany, the sterling races can reproduce 
themselves into their originality. The process itself begins with the pro- 
duction of an “abnormal race” (i.e., mulatto). For example, if any two of 
the sterling races should reproduce, the offspring is an “abnormal race.” 
However, this is not the end, but the beginning ofa resolvent process that 
would lead back to a pure race. When the offspring of a mulatto marries 
to either of the sterling races—-black or white—their offspring is a 
quadroon. If the quadroon marries on the same side and this process 
continues up to the fourth generation, the result would be an octoroon 
(black or white), and this is the pure state.’ [See Appendix]. According 
to Delany, each stage in the resolvent process yields abnormality until 
the fourth and final stage, which is the original reproduced. The resol- 
vent process itself, it should be underlined, must be racially exclusive, in 
order for it to result in the original state. That is, if the beginning of the 
resolvent process is between an abnormal race and black, then all sub- 
sequent stages must be within the black race, in order to have a corres- 
ponding originality. Miscegenation is therefore only abnormal, and by 
implication, culturally dangerous, first, ifterminated at the early stages, 
and second, if the resolvent process is not racially exclusive. 

Delany developed a complex and intriguing paradigm on race rela- 
tions. Embedded within it is his life-long pride in, and consciousness of 
racial purity—a quality that most critics agree he epitomized. But there 
is also present the ageing Delany, obsessed with the imminence of a 
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racial conflagration, and determined to prevent it. There is also his 
growing concern over the widening gap between the races and the 
upsurge of racist values. He assumed the responsibility of effecting racial 
unity and harmony. His goal, to convince everyone across the racial 
boundary, a boundary that he had at some point defended, of the artifi- 
ciality of racial divisions, of a universal brotherhood of humankind, and 
of the need, it seems, to pursue miscegenation, once started, to its 
“sterling” conclusion. 

But there is also the other side of The Principia, the aspect that 
unequivocally asserts the superiority of African/black culture and civili- 
zation over all others. This is very consistent with the intellectual 
Delany. He had unflinching admiration for African traditions and 
values. His uncompromising defence of African civilization has often 
been misrepresented as the essential or substantive aspect of his being. 
There was much more to Delany. The essential Delany was much more 
pragmatic, compromising, and conservative. As the uses to which he put 
his racial/ethnic consciousness demonstrate, he was not averse to alter- 
ing, even reversing, his views, whenever his conscience so dictated, and 
usually, the dictates of his conscience were informed by utilitarian con- 
sideration. Delany clearly expressed his dislike for ideological straight- 
jackets early in his career in a publication in The North Star. “I care little 
for precedent, and therefore, discard the frivolous rules of formality,” he 
wrote, “conforming always to principle, suggested by conscience, and 
guided by the light of reason.”'"° (emphasis added). This, in effect, is 
the truism of his career. Unfortunately, this self-characterization and 
self-definition has gone unnoticed. Throughout his career, Delany made 
choices and took decisions, based not on dogmatic subservience to some 
racial or ideological consideration, but on the dictates of his conscience, 
guided by the light of his reason. 


Conclusion 


Delany started his career as an advocate of mainstream values 
(reformism), then in the 1850s he became antagonistic of mainstream 
values—values that he conceived in racial/ethnic terms (activism). This 
estranged posture lasted a few years. By the early 1860s, he was back to 
a reformist posture, and urged compromises with, and concessions to 
white Carolinians. He retained this posture for the duration of Recon- 
struction. There was noticeably a shift from an activist tradition of 
leadership in the 1850s to a reformist one in the 1860s and 1870s. There 
is nothing unique in this. Other prominent blacks, including Frederick 
Douglass, did the same. The Civil War restored hope in many. But they 
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all seemed to mistake personal/individual achievements for group (i.e., 
overall black) advancement. The result was the abandonment of activ- 
ism. What made Delany’s shift odious and problematic, however, was 
because he tied his reformism to the fortunes of the state conservatives— 
precisely those interests and forces that blacks generally have been 
socialized, through experience, to dislike and distrust. 

Finally, in the last phase, Delany abandoned reformism briefly for 
activism (Emigration), and then for a neo-conservative/universalistic 
strategy ensconced in The Principia. In the face of such intriguing and 
overwhelming complexity, Ullman rightly concluded that Delany could 
not be classified with either “the good guys” or “the bad guys”.'"! Cur- 
iously, Ullman ignored his perceptive observation, and proceeded to 
depict Delany as ideologically consistent and uncompromising toward 
whites; the ideological guru of twentieth century black radicalism."!” 
Delany undoubtedly embodied a part of the radical nationalism of 
Garvey and Malcolm X. With Garvey, he shared a consciousness of racial 
pride and dignity, strong admiration for, and a deep commitment to the 
defense of African civilization and values. But Garvey was unyielding 
and uncompromising on race. Delany was willing to compromise and 
make concessions. It seems safer to suggest that Delany was much closer 


to Malcolm X; afterall, Malcolm, too, shifted grounds and began making 
concessions. Unfortunately, death snatched him prematurely. One can 
only conjecture how far his concessions would have gone, and the shapes 
they would have taken, had he lived longer. 
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Introduction 


This paper uses a Foucaultian method of genealogical analysis to 
examine the ways in which the power of the state and the countervailing 
resistance of excluded groups have shaped the general education canon 
in American colleges and universities. The analysis derives from our 
previous work on Foucault, which examined how the state colonizes 
pastoral relations of power in the contemporary university.' This earlier 
study suggested that the general education canon provides a site where 
feminists, radicals, and minority group members can resist the state’s 
totalizing association of knowledge and power through a process that 
uncovers and emancipates knowledges that were previously disquali- 
fied. 

In this paper, we report on genealogical research into the origins of 
the contest over the canon at Columbia University. Columbia provides 
an interesting case for several reasons. It was among the first schools, 
and certainly was the most visible, to incorporate a reconception of 
philosophical and historical knowledge into its core curriculum. More- 
over, as a prominent elite school, Columbia nevertheless supported 
democratic admissions policies. Consequently, the debate over the con- 
tent of its curriculum was more likely than that at other elite schools to 
polarize the interests of disqualified groups, on the one hand, and the 
state, on the other. 

At Columbia and elsewhere, the contest over the canon traces its 
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roots to the turn of the century, when increasing numbers of diverse 
students began to seek higher education. Moreover, the contest intensi- 
fied during World War I, when the state began to use institutions of 
higher education to forge “national preparedness”.” In earlier periods, 
the state had little interest in using the general education curriculum as 
a technology of power. However, as higher education—even at highly 
selective schools like Columbia—became less the exclusive preserve of a 
privileged elite, the canon that supported the general education curricu- 
lum became a contested discourse and, therefore, the locus for the 
exercise of particular relations of power. 


The Historiographic Context 


Conventional history of the college curriculum in America tells an 
evolutionary story. It traces a continuous lineage from the colonial era, 
where a classical curriculum prepared an elite group of young men for 
service in the institutionalized church, to the present, where a diversi- 
fied, practical curriculum prepares a large part of the population, men 
and women, for various mundane but necessary roles in a complex, and 
highly differentiated, society of job-holders.* In this evolutionary scheme, 
the college curriculum appears to have changed in response to the needs 
of the society of which it was a part. 

No one claims that such change occurred easily or that it produced 
a seamless effect. Rather, educational historians usually acknowledge 
that the resulting institution came to embody notable contradictions. 
This argument suggests that certain structural and ideological machina- 
tions were necessary in order to enable the emerging institution to 
accommodate its fundamentally incompatible aims: cultivation of intel- 
lect, production of new and useful knowledge, and inculcation of voca- 
tional skills. Kerr, however, saw the amalgam—the multiversity—as the 
successful merger of the British, German, and American traditions. 


The...combination does not seem plausible but it has given America a 
remarkably effective educational institution. A university anywhere 
can aim no higher than to be as British as possible for the sake of the 
undergraduates, as German as possible for the sake of the graduates 
and the research personnel, as American as possible for the sake of the 
public at large—and as confused as possible for the sake of the 
preservation of the whole uneasy balance.‘ 


Despite substantive critique, this conventional logic equates the 
vitality of the university with its adaptability to society’s increasingly 
complicated requirements. Moreover, the most recent addendum to this 
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lineage appears to unify the competing aims of the contemporary 
university under the almost spiritual aegis of the information society.® 

The conventional logic is, of course, not without its critics. Most, 
however, accept the orthodox chronology and its interpretation; they 
disagree, rather, about its import and wisdom. Some critics, for example, 
claim that the vocationalism of the university has obscured its role in 
nurturing intellect. Others believe that the intellectual pretensions of 
the university limit its ability to adapt to the needs of a market economy. 

There are also commentators who identify particular continuities 
and discontinuities in the evolution of the contemporary university 
curriculum. Miller, for example, discusses the influence of different 
ideological tenets on the development of particular institutions of higher 
education.® He points out how classicist beliefs influenced the general 
education curriculum at colleges such as Columbia and the University of 
Chicago, whereas Deweyian instrumentalism guided the curriculum at 
schools like Bennington and Sarah Lawrence. 

Levine, by contrast, attributes differences in the curriculum to an 
increased stratification among institutions of higher education as more 
and more aspiring middle-class and working-class students began to see 
a college education as an important vehicle of social mobility. 


The culture of aspiration stimulated an unprecedented demand for 
higher education of any kind as a symbol of economic and social 
mobility; it also created the demand for status that enabled some 
colleges to select their students for the first time. Ethnic and poor 
students often surpassed their more affluent peers in academic ability 
and drive, but more often than not they were channeled into less 
acclaimed schools and less prestigious occupations. Urban and public 
institutions offered new courses and new hope to those who clamored 
for an opportunity to move up the economic and social ladder, while at 
the same time the now-selective liberal arts college provided a check 
against undesired democratization to those who wished to preserve the 
hegemony of the white Anglo-Saxon Protestant upper middle class.’ 


Even more pointedly than Levine, Barrow portrays the evolution of 
higher education in the United States as aresponse on the part of colleges 
and universities to the hegemonic interests of the rich and powerful. 
Barrow, in fact, argues that, in service to an economic and political elite, 
the state has made increasingly invasive demands on higher education 
over the course of this century. He claims, 


The state plays a decisive role in regulating the balance of power by 
intervening in the academic class struggle through national leader- 
ship, centralized resource allocation, and strategic coercion. The ability 
of state elites to formulate a coherent national interest in higher 
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education can be used to legitimate specific policies that actually grant 
preferential treatment to particular class interests. Immediate politi- 
cal concerns with promoting economic development and national de- 
fense have tended toward a natural alliance between state and capital. 
Moreover, this alliance is a pivotal component of capitalist class 
hegemony. It allows the interests promoted by this alliance to mobilize 
national resources, institutional support, and public constituencies 
against political oppositions that are typically dispersed and frag- 
mented because of the decentralized structure of American higher 
education.® 


The conventional argument—both in its self-congratulatory and its 
critical manifestations—seems superficial. In truth, all of the variants of 
the argument depend primarily on interpretations of events in the 
history of higher education. These events are sometimes revealed as the 
actions of notable college presidents or as the directives of the US Bureau 
of Education. Most often, they appear as the inevitable steps taken by an 
institutional collectivity hopelessly entangled in the strings of society’s 
aspirations, in the one reading, or its purse, in the other. Regardless of 
the particular angle it takes, however, the conventional history pays 
attention to the apparent course of history rather than to the reflexive 
meanings embedded in its unfolding; so the historical project gets caught 
up in its own teleology without examining critically the discourse that 
the events inevitably sponsored. 

By contrast, a genealogical study, like those conducted by Foucault 
himself, follows a Kantian logic: it looks at events in order to search for 
signs. According to Foucault, “it is not enough...to follow the teleological 
thread that makes progress possible; one must isolate, within history, an 
event that will have the value of a sign.”? Furthermore, Foucault claims, 
“one cannot carry out this analysis of our own present without embark- 
ing on a decipherment that will allow us to give to what, apparently, is 
without meaning and value, the important meaning and value that we 
are looking for.”'° 

In Foucault’s view such analysis became possible only after philoso- 
phy began to “problematize its own discursive contemporaneity.”"! This 
possibility has, from the time of the enlightenment forward, allowed 
philosophy to reflect on its own history as well as enabling every 
discourse “to reassess its being in the present on the one hand, to find its 
proper place in it, and, on the other hand, to decipher its meaning, to 
specify the mode of action that it is capable of exercising within the 
present.”!” 

For Foucault, this decipherment entails the process of looking 
backward within a discourse toward the juncture at which an object or 
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condition becomes a source of knowledge. Foucault describes this type of 
inquiry in the following way: 


Studying the history of ideas, as they evolve, is not my problem so much 
as trying to discern beneath them how one or another object could take 
shape as a possible object of knowledge. Why, for instance did madness 
become, at a given moment, an object of knowledge corresponding to a 
certain type of knowledge? By using the word “archeology” rather than 
“history,” I tried to designate this desynchronisation between ideas 
about madness and the constitution of madness as an object.'® 


Knowledge of madness, like all other truth-telling by human sub- 
jects about themselves, emerged out of a reflexive inquiry in which “the 
human subject took itself as the object of possible knowledge.”"* Although 
Foucault locates this type of reflexivity in the thinking of enlightenment 
philosophers, he believes that the particular moment of the insight is not 
nearly so important as its eventual effect on discourse and thought. 

The effect was, of course, profound; and, perhaps, even more encom- 
passing than Foucault, himself identified. Whereas the reflexivity of 
enlightenment philosophy made possible the individual as a subject of 
knowledge as Foucault claims, it also enabled knowledge, and its selec- 
tion and privileging in the cultural canon, to become subjects of knowl- 
edge.'° Western philosophy had, at least since Descartes, examined 
knowledge as a relationship between reality and mind; but the enlight- 
enment permitted discourse that examined knowledge.and particular 
bodies of knowledge as relations of discourse and, ultimately, as power 
relations.'* Hence, it became possible, to study “biology” or any other 
unified body of knowledge as a discursive practice." 

Moreover, one could then examine any discursive practice in terms 
of its ability to situate individuals and groups in a characteristic nexus 
of power. According to Foucault, this form of analysis responded to 
Nietzsche’s reconceptualization of philosophers’ fundamental question 
about knowledge.'* After Nietzsche, philosophers stopped asking the 
question: “What is Truth?” and began instead to ask, “What is the 
hazardous career that Truth has followed?””’ 

Such a conception of the problem of knowledge enabled comparison 
of the power of ideas not in terms of their explanatory force so much as 
in terms of their compulsion over discourse. One could, as a result, 
compare various theories within a given discursive practice or compare 
different discursive practices on the basis of their ability to condition the 
field in which other ideas could contend. “Empirical grounding,” for 
example, is an assumption of the discourse of numerous related bodies 
of knowledge; but, as an idea, it structures the terms of knowledge- 
warranting well beyond the scope of those discursive practices for which 
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it serves as a basic tenet. Further, it conditions the way in which 
individuals who object to its logic must structure expression of their 
recalcitrance.” 

In his own work Foucault used this genealogical method to study 
certain discursive practices in considerable detail, but he could have 
applied the method to the study of any discourse. In our inquiry, we used 
the method to study the college curriculum. By looking at the discourse 
about the curriculum at a pivotal point in its history, we sought to 
identify the circumstances under which particular knowledges became 
able to constitute themselves as culture. In particular, we were looking 
for the point in time when certain precepts of knowledge, notably the 
beliefs (1) that knowledge resides in the individual and (2) that knowl- 
edge serves society, conditioned the terms of the contest over the body of 
knowledge that was eligible to become privileged as the cultural canon. 
Moreover, we believe that this study of the curriculum took us back to the 
point in history when the cultural legacy ceased to perpetuate itself by 
accretion but rather reconstituted itself self-consciously. 


The History of the Debate Over the Curriculum 


In the early days of the American college, classical studies, based on 
the seven liberal arts of the medieval university, constituted the curricu- 
lum. These studies represented culture; that is, they comprised the sum 
total of received wisdom necessary for the perpetuation of church and, by 
extension, state. In a sense, this cultural canon was inextricably con- 
nected to the Canon of each particular church that established a college. 
As such, the curricular canon performed what Foucault would classify as 
a legal or political function rather than what he would classify as a 
pastoral function. Its concern was with the unity of the culture not with 
the life, knowledge, worthiness, or salvation of individuals.”' 

During the eighteenth century, however, in response to Enlighten- 
ment views about knowledge, the legal conception of the college curricu- 
lum began to yield to a pastoral conception.”” This transformation 
involved a fundamental change in the way that people perceived social 
reality: they came to believe that rights belonged to individuals rather 
than to the sovereign, that knowledge had personal relevance, and that 
study and perseverance allowed forindividual attainment. These ideas— 
with their characteristic emphasis on individual destiny—enabled a 
shift in relations of knowledge and power. 

As soon as individuals came to believe that they had a stake in 
identifying the knowledge of most value to them, the university—as a 
functionary of church and state—recognized a corollary interest in 
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obtaining knowledge about individuals. Further, the university made 
the attempt to totalize its power over both individuals and knowledge by 
trying to align the interests of each individual (based on a knowledge of 
that individual) with the knowledge of subject matter that would be most 
useful to him or her. 

This attempt depended on changes in universities’ conception of 
their mission, which ultimately entailed a post-Enlightenment redefini- 
tion of “liberal studies.” Whereas such studies had, in the past, transmit- 
ted church Canon from one generation to the next, they came instead to 
serve the secular life of each generation. In fact, the liberal studies 
acquired a central role in the life of modern society: through such studies 
individuals came to appreciate the need to merge their personal interests 
with the interests of the state. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia from 1901 to 1945, alluded to this modern conception of the 
liberal education when he wrote, 


The aim of the school, the college, and the university has often been 
described as that of making liberal-minded men and women; but surely 
this need not be interpreted to include freaks, oddities, revolutionaries, 
and those whose conduct carries them close to the border-line which, if 
crossed, would require them to be put in confinement in the interest of 
social welfare and social safety. The truly liberal man or woman will be 
self-disciplined, and will aim to make knowledge the foundation of 
wisdom, to base conduct upon fixed character, and to maintain an even 
temper at difficult times.” 


Along with fundamental changes in the university’s definition of 
mission came changes in its practice. These included the dramatic 
broadening of the curriculum to accommodate an elective system, the 
development of advising services and placement tests to match individu- 
als with suitable course work, and the expansion of enrollment. Univer- 
sity officials justified each of these practices as a pastoral technology, 
that is, as atechnology concerned with “leading people to their salvation” 
by improving their “health, well-being, and security.” This legitimation 
was evident in the discourse of faculty and higher education administra- 
tors of the time. For example, in advocating the elective system, Charles 
Eliot, Harvard’s president from 1869 to 1909, commented, “the natural 
bent and peculiar quality of every boy’s mind should be sacredly 
regarded in his education” [emphasis added].” 

Similarly, one of the advising services at Columbia, the annual 
screening meeting, functioned to identify a path to academic salvation 
for each probationary student. At this meeting, faculty examined the 
“unique constellation of problems” particular to each student’s case and, 
within reason, adjusted the standards of the college to assure the 
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individual’s improved performance.” 

Furthermore, knowledge of individual students became an increas- 
ingly effective pastoral technology of the state; and, consequently, both 
individuals and the state had an interest in perpetuating it. Individuals 
saw the technology as a means to obtain salvation, defined as the 
conjunction of economic usefulness to society and personal prosperity; 
and the state, conversely, viewed the technology as a means to exercise 
power over an enlarging segment of the populace. 

The enlargement of the student body, however, had important 
ramifications for the college curriculum; and these effects ultimately 
transformed the curriculum itself into a technology of pastoral power. 
One of its effects was the distribution of course offerings based on their 
level of difficulty. This distribution responded to the needs of groups of 
students as well as of individuals for instruction—more and less ad- 
vanced—in certain essential academic subjects. Colleges used place- 
ment tests to match individual students with appropriately difficult 
curriculum offerings in these subjects; and they began to establish 
articulated sequences of courses in particular subject areas to corre- 
spond to the presumed needs of students at various stages in their 
academic careers. 

Another effect of the growth of the student body was increased 
attention by college officials to the establishment of different curriculum 
paths for students with different propensities, resources, and aspira- 
tions. At Columbia, this approach became the almost obsessive concern 
of certain administrators. Not only did these administrators make 
provision for the different needs of students who did or did not plan to 
enter a professional school, they also attempted to subdivide the college 
into two distinct units to accommodate gentlemen scholars, on the one 
hand, and aspiring careerists, on the other. 

Herbert Hawkes, who became dean of Columbia College in 1919, was 
the most ardent sponsor of this plan. In his memorandum to faculty, he 
outlined his rationale for this plan, which, however, in the end, was not 
adopted by the college: 


During recent years, the two fold aspect of the student body has become 
increasingly striking. There is the boy who looks at his College career 
in the way we like to believe we did ourselves some years ago. He 
regards his college residence with all that it implies in its opportunities 
for companionship, college activities, reading, study and reflection, as 
part of his life, rather than merely as a preparation for a profession or 
acareer. He is not in a desperate hurry to complete his work and though 
he usually has a definite ambition he is able and willing to work toward 
it in a manner somewhat in accord with the traditions of the American 
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college... The other class of students is less academic in spirit though no 
less faithful and enthusiastic of accomplishment. These boys are 
aiming directly at results for which the College work makes definite 
preparation. Most of them are bound by limitations either temporal or 
financial, which requires them to approach their calling as directly as 
possible and they must of necessity look upon their College course as a 
rather prescribed channel through which they must pass before enter- 
ing upon the most important part of their education.’ 


Perhaps the most significant influence of the ever-expanding enroll- 
ment was its democratizing effect on the definition of worthy knowledge. 
This democratization of the curriculum served both the state and the 
individual. From the state’s vantage, it permitted cooptation of the 
college curriculum as a vehicle for dissemination of knowledge useful to 
the economy and security of the nation; and from the individual’s, it 
enabled the subordination of knowledge to personal intent. These inter- 
ests, though often compatible, were sometimes conflicting. However, to 
the extent that they embodied contradictions, these interests made it 
possible for individuals and groups to engage the state in an on-going 
struggle over the selection and privileging of certain bodies of knowl- 
edge. Thus, as the state increasingly located its exercise of pastoral 
power within the circumscribed domain of curriculum knowledge, it 
illuminated the field in which relations of knowledge and their correla- 
tive relations of power permitted dispute over the content and purpose 
of the cultural canon. The ensuing debates—the canon wars—ultimately 
fostered various new conceptions of knowledge. These conceptions, 
though dissimilar in certain ways, nevertheless shared one central 
premise: the view of knowledge as coextensive with the individual and 
the determining force of his or her immediate experience. 


The Columbia Example 


At Columbia, as at other major colleges in the United States, the 
state’s colonization of power struggles over the curriculum occurred just 
prior to America’s entry into the First World War. Before that time, 
debate over the substance of the curriculum reflected a contest between 
academics: culturists, on the one hand, who defended a modified classical 
curriculum, and progressives, on the other, who supported a practical, 
career-oriented curriculum.” 

The war, however, occasioned a shift in the site of the debate over the 
curriculum canon. Whereas previously struggles over the curriculum 
had taken place primarily in dialogue among faculty members, increas- 
ingly they came to occupy a more public forum. In that forum, college 
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administrators, who had accustomed themselves in other matters to 
respond to the agenda of the elite, articulated the interests of the 
emerging state apparatus. Furthermore, during the time period sur- 
rounding the war, those same administrators silenced the voices of 
dissenting faculty by restricting their academic freedom in the name of 
national security. 

The immediate effects on the curriculum prior to and during war- 
time were neither subtle nor enduring. They included the addition of 
various military courses to the catalog of offerings and the delivery of a 
special war issues course. The long-term effects on the curriculum, 
however, were pronounced, especially since they entailed the overt 
reconstruction and colonization of the classical canon to provide timely 
support for contemporary problem-solving. The embodiment at Colum- 
bia of this change in the focus of the curriculum was an interdisciplinary 
core curriculum, whose initial course, “Contemporary Civilization,” 
derived loosely from the war issues course. By instituting this course, 
college administrators—and like-minded faculty—hoped explicitly to 
use the curriculum as a pastoral technology that would guide individual 
students toward an appropriate social utility. Frederick Keppel, Dean 
during the war years, described the way in which the pastoral power of 
the college would shepherd the individual toward a life of useful service 
to the social order: 


... the parental attitude which the American college has always main- 
tained toward its students will no longer be limited to matters of 
personal morals or conduct, but will include the student’s personal 
usefulness, a recognition of his place in the public order. It will mean 
changes in the curriculum to provide for such usefulness, not alone in 
military subjects, but in geography and international studies, and 
other fields.” 


A description of the purpose of the war issues course, included in the 
November 15, 1918 issue of the Columbia Alumni News, explained the 
necessity of reconfiguring the cultural canon—using the past as a way to 
meet the needs of the present—to accomplish the pastoral project. 


In the past, education was liberalized by means of the classical tradi- 
tion. It afforded for educated men a common background of ideas and 
commonly understood standards of judgment. For the present that 
tradition no longer suffices. If education is to be liberalized again, if our 
youth are to be freed from a confusion of ideas and standards, no other 
means looks so attractive as a common knowledge of what the present 
world of human affairs really is. The war has revealed the world with 
the impelling clearness which tragedy alone seems to be able to attain... 
[T]he war and its issues will be the absorbing themes of generations to 
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come. To the thoughtful, therefore, the course affords the opportunity 
to introduce into our education a liberalizing force which will give to the 
generations to come a common background of ideas and commonly 
understood standards of judgment.” 


This passage shows a significant shift in the discourse of academic 
knowledge as represented by the general education sequence. The old 
categories and the rational connections of cause and effect had collapsed 
in the face of the Great War. The war had the effect of elevating the 
moment (“acommon knowledge of the present world of human affairs ...”) 
above tradition and history. War experiences shattered respect for the 
historical context and inserted in its place the “Dionysian act of self 
assertion.”*! In the ruins of civilization, traditional authority and order 
had collapsed and abandoned the individual to his or her own fate. In this 
surrealistic/cubist landscape, the new student was to be like the soldier 
at the front, a “frontier” personality, a paladin of change, living on 
reflexes and concentrating on the immediate task at hand. 

Descriptions of the “Contemporary Civilization” course also linked 
the idea of a newly reconstructed history of the West with the goal of 
cultivating citizens responsive to the needs of the state. The preface of 
the course syllabus, for example, stated: 


The study of contemporary civilization is included in the curriculum of 
the Freshman year because the Faculty of Columbia College believes 
that as early as possible young men should be acquainted with the facts 
and problems which are the common property and common responsibil- 
ity of their generation... We are livingin a world in which there are great 
and perplexing issues on which deep differences of opinion have arisen; 
and it is important now, not less than during the war, that men should 
understand the forces which are at work in the society of their own day... 
In this course, therefore, the intention is to present the features of 
civilization, past and present, which are of significance for those who 
expect to take part in the solution of the problems which now confront 
us. Many interesting questions are omitted because they are not 
relevant to the discussion and many features of life which seem too 
simple to need statement are stressed because of their social impor- 
tance.*? 


The syllabus shows the signs of the “journey inward” that trans- 
formed general education in the aftermath of the war. The war was “the 
quivering axis of all human history.”** It had no objective meaning, a 
circumstance that necessarily deformed assumptions about knowledge. 
All human history came to be telescoped into each individual’s experi- 
ence—every person became the sum total of history. The individual was 
expected to take from history those elements “which are of significance 
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for those of us who expect to take part in the solution of the problems that 
now confront us.” The notion of a collective reality supporting the 
curriculum had collapsed, and only individual responses to the “forces 
which are at work in the society of their own day...” were possible. 

The “Contemporary Civilization” course quite obviously represented 
a pragmatic exploitation of historical knowledge to serve the state’s 
interests; but more importantly, it signified a fundamental change in the 
way that knowledge was construed. Previously, knowledge had mani- 
fested itself as an accumulated cultural wisdom, organized according to 
disciplinary conventions. After the war, however, American intellectu- 
als felt betrayed by the European heritage. This sense of betrayal 
prompted artists, writers, and philosophers either to denounce all 
meaning or to seek alternative meanings by recombining cultural ele- 
ments in new, sometimes irreverent, ways.** And it prompted academics, 
particularly those in the humanities, to violate the limitations imposed 
by disciplinary boundaries and, thereby, to reconstitute knowledge on 
the basis of personal, institutional, or governmental predilection. 


The Modern Conception of Culture 


As knowledge became both more reflexive and more instrumental, 
the conception ofintellectual culture itself began to change. In Foucaultian 
terms this transformation of the cultural legacy, which resulted in the 
eclipse of the classical canon by the modern canon, reflected the century- 
old split between the classical frame of reference or “episteme” and the 
modern episteme. In the classical episteme, there was no space for “man” 
as an object of knowledge, no epistemological conception of “man” as 
such. Its primary discourses were general grammar, naturalhistory, and 
the science of wealth—all of which were defined in terms of representa- 
tion: language as the representation of words, nature as the representa- 
tion of things, and wealth as the representation of needs. According to 
Foucault, 


The Classical episteme is articulated along lines that do not isolate, in 
any way, a specific domain proper to man. And if that is not sufficient, 
ifit is still objected that, even so, no period has accorded more attention 
to human nature, has given it a more stable, more definitive status, or 
one more directly presented to discourse—one can reply by saying that 
the very concept of human nature, and the way in which it functioned, 
excluded any possibility of a Classical science of man.* 


“Man,” as an object of knowledge, made an appearance when repre- 
sentation was no longer accepted as the absolute model of knowledge— 
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when Nietzsche and Mallarme, for example, demonstrated that the 
meaning of words depended upon who was speaking and about whom. 
“When knowledge becomes opaque, problematic, an object to be known, 
man follows in its wake.”*6 

In the modern episteme (and in the formal studies in which it was 
embodied) “man” came to exist as an object of knowledge. 


The three new sciences (biology, philology, and economics] that emerged 
from the final overthrow of representation all required man as their 
object as well as their subject. It is man who now speaks, who now 
resides among the animals and who is now the principle of all produc- 
tion.*” 


But in this position, “man” became ambiguous. Knowledge about him 
was obtained through his organism, products, words, and he became a 
“temporary vehicle for forms that existed before him and which would 
outlive him. Modern man...[became] possible only as ‘a figuration of 
finitude’.”** 

The finitude of “man” coincided with and in some ways assisted the 
formation of a new sort of state: ubiquitous but benign, clinical yet 
individualized—a state that acquired its control over everyone’s destiny 
by colonizing local knowledge and power relations rather than by 
employing coercive practices. This modern state extended its influence 
through generalized strategies for comprehending local knowledge and 
power relations; and these strategies, in turn, relied on techniques for 
both understanding and objectifying humans. Such techniques derived 
from the new sciences of “man,” which circumscribed human potential 
with behavioral laws. The techniques sought to predict—and conse- 
quently limit—human action. Even though such laws were revealed as 
inaccurate or obtained only occasionally, their very existence increased 
the likelihood that action would, in fact, conform. Furthermore, moving 
the dialogue about human agency from the realm of ethics to the realm 
of science altered the nature of the discourse, reframing questions of 
virtue as questions of compliance. 

With humans imprisoned by the laws of science, on the one hand, and 
by certain unknowable laws, on the other, knowledge itself shifted its 
ground. 


Previously, God and the transparency of representation provided an 
infinite ground for the truth of perception. Now representation and 
knowledge are made possible by a finite being, whose finitude is 
announced over and over again by the factual limitations that are 
everyday being discovered by the empiricities.*” 


Knowledge, of course, came to encompass this science of human 
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limitation; but, more importantly, it began to reflect the implacable 
tension between the empirical and the transcendental. Foucault exam- 
ines this tension in his discussion of the “doubles” that explain human 
finitude. For Foucault, truth is divided into the truth of the body and the 
truth of discourse. The latter is the source of the instability of the 
empirical and the transcendental: 


Either this true discourse finds its foundation and model in the 
empirical truth whose genesis in nature and in history it retraces, so 
that one has an analysis of the positivist type ... or the true discourse 
anticipates the truth whose nature and history it defines; it sketches it 
out in advance and foments it from a distance, so that one has a 
discourse of the eschatogical type.*° 


Comte, the positivist, illustrates the first position, in his discourse of 
reduction; Marx the second, in his discourse of possibility. Neither, of 
course, reflects the truth about the world (i.e., the body), though both 
reveal dissonant but inseparable truths about “man.” Through their 
constant interplay, the empirical and the transcendental intersect, 
overlap, and become one; to question their unity begs the question of 
“man’s” existence. Yet their inability to reach resolution in one “real” 
truth both reifies and fractures knowledge, making it at once manage- 
able and arbitrary. 

The cultural canon that encompasses this modern episteme, then, 
manufactures—almost capriciously—some product of empirical and 
transcendental truth that simulates and comes to replace actual experi- 
ence. This construction forms the basis for situating the canon at each 
local site (college or university), where it is rebuilt continuously through 
the deconstructions and reconceptions of the courses and less formal 
encounters that constitute the curriculum. In Foucault’s problematization, 
such a curriculum bridges the 


space of the body and the time of culture, between the determinations 
of nature and the weight of history, but only on condition that the body, 
and, through it, nature, should first be posited in the experience of an 
irreducible spatiality, and that culture, the carrier of history, should be 
experienced first of all in the immediacy of its sedimented significa- 
tions.*! 


The Contemporary Civilization course, as it was conceived in 1919, 
was one of the first attempts to construe the curriculum in accord with 
this modern episteme. Its approach was to massage the canon into a 
shape that was both transformative for the individual and useful to the 
state. The focus of the course became “man” in all “his” finitudes. The 
course, in both its structure and multi-disciplinary content, gave each 
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separate cohort of students an experience that was uniquely directed to 
its own problems. Such experiences were peculiarly modern in their 
effort to meld an alienating narcissism with a transforming humanism; 
and they prefigured the modern (and postmodern) tendency to appropri- 
ate meaning in service of practical ends. 

By virtue of such appropriation, however, the course—and those like 
it that began to appear across the country—provided openings for debate 
about both the substance and the use of cultural knowledge. Particularly 
in the 1960s and again in the late 1980s, this debate permitted silenced 
groups to gain voice and disqualified knowledges to claim legitimacy. 
Such openings, however, were barely evident in 1919, when the limits of 
curriculum debate were clearly marked by unctuous administrators 
anxious to serve an equally accommodating state. 
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Our eyes are witness to the callousness and cruelty of man, but our 
heart tries to obliterate the memories, to calm the nerves, and to silence 
our conscience. 


—Abraham Heschel 


In the late 1960s, John Steven Mann proposed that we regard 
curriculum as a literary object, then went on to explore the question of 
what is involved in looking at curriculum in this way.'! Mann’s important 
conceptualization of curriculum criticism helped legitimate an orienta- 
tion in which moral issues are central to the practice of a broadly focused 
educational criticism. Nevertheless, and in some sense ironically, I 
believe Mann’s model of criticism invites educational critics to rein in 
their imagined sphere of responsibility at a time when the culture cries 
out for broad moral leadership and courageous action. 

In what follows, I develop this argument and suggest that conceptu- 
alizing educational criticism as a form of bearing witness would improve 
the practice by making it more responsive to the exigencies of these 
times. This concept (bearing witness) is not new in the field of educa- 
tional studies,” but its implications for educational criticism have not 
been worked out. 


Mann’s Model of Educational Criticism 


In exploring the question of what is involved in looking at curriculum 
as a literary object, Mann made moral issues central, methodologically 
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as well as focally. For him, curriculum criticism proceeds from and is 
shaped by the critic’s own moral sensibility so that what is produced, the 
critique itself, highlights issues about which the critic believes ethical 
judgments should be made. The critic’s task is to discern and disclose the 
presumed meanings of a curricular/literary text, which amounts to 
explaining the selectivity implicit in its design: 


[T]o account for the choices in a work of art is precisely to discover what 
the choices mean. Explanation of the design of choices and disclosure 
of meaning are logically identical, a single thing come at from opposite 
sides. When the relations among selections that constitute the designs 
of a curriculum have been explained, the meanings of the curriculum 
have thereby been disclosed.’ 


In this work of disclosure, the critic draws on “personal knowledge of 
ethical reality” in order to make explicit what has been only implicit—the 
meanings of the curriculum.‘ 

As I said, in conceptualizing curriculum criticism in this way, Mann 
helped situate the practice in an explicitly moral context. But this way 
of thinking about criticism ultimately reifies schooling and education in 
the sense that the “meanings” of the school world are seen as functions 
of the aesthetic dimension of the curriculum, and not as reflections of 
conflicts and contradictions in the broader society and culture. Conse- 
quently, this conceptualization of criticism asks too little of the curricu- 
lum critic, whose sphere of concern extends really no further than the 
“text” of the curriculum enacted in the classroom. We might wonder what 
the critic is to do once “the relations among selections that constitute the 
designs of a curriculum” have been explained, assuming there is a finite 
number of such relations. In these times when militaristic metaphors 
dominate the public discourse on educational reform’ and when angry 
and anxious taxpayers across the nation are effectively strangling public 
schooling, we cannot ignore the social constructedness of schooling and 
education. More than ever, I suspect, educational criticism is social and 
cultural criticism. My thinking about this has been much influenced by 
Terry Eagleton’s critique of literary criticism and theory, so let me next 
review his argument. 

Eagleton deconstructs literature as a distinctive category of texts 
(what counts as literature is, of course, always a social, political judg- 
ment), then points to the difficulties this creates for a supposedly literary 
criticism. If there is no such thing as “an object named literature,”® what 
are literary critics to critique? 


If you have nothing better to do at a party you can always try on a 
literary critical analysis of it, speak of its styles and genres, discrimi- 
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nate its significant nuances or formalize its sign-systems.... So either 
literary criticism confesses that it can handle parties just as well as it 
can Shakespeare, in which case it is in danger of losing its identity along 
with its object; or it agrees that parties may be interestingly analysed 
provided that this is called something else: ethnomethodology or 
hermeneutical phenomenology, perhaps.’ 


Unable to link themselves with a definable object of criticism, perhaps 
literary critics should look to a unifying methodology? No, says Eagleton. 
This too is problematic. For, 


Just think of how many methods are involved in literary criticism. You 
can discuss the poet’s asthmatic childhood, or examine her peculiar use 
of syntax; you can detect the rustling of silk in the hissing of the s’s, 
explore the phenomenology of reading, relate the literary work to the 
state of the class-struggle or find out how many copies it sold. These 
methods have nothing whatsoever of significance in common.’ 


Unable to find a job for purely literary critics to do, Eagleton advocates 
what he sees as a more responsible critical practice, one that subjugates 
questions of method and focus to strategic concerns: 


It is not a matter of starting from certain theoretical or methodological 
problems: it is a matter of starting from what we want to do, and then 
seeing which methods and theories will best help us to achieve these 
ends. Deciding on your strategy will not pre-determine which methods 
and object of study are more valuable. As far as the object of study goes, 
what you decide to examine depends very much on the practical 
situation.® 


Eagleton’s reconceptualization of literary criticism as cultural criti- 
cism or discourse analysis encourages sensitivity to the critic’s own 
political agenda and to the broader social and political context. In this 
regard the critical practice he delineates has important implications for 
a reconceptualization of educational criticism. Mann’s model of curricu- 
lum criticism invites a critique similar to Eagleton’s of literary criticism. 
Just as there is no such thing as “an object named literature,” neither 
ought we reify “an object named education” or even “an object named 
curriculum” as a set of practices, texts, or relationships that exist 
somehow apart from a social, cultural context. 

As valuable as Eagleton’s ideas about criticism are, however, educa- 
tional critics ought not appropriate them wholesale. While the critical 
orientation Eagleton describes requires critics to own up to their political 
agendas and to pay attention to broader social and political realities, I 
believe this conceptualization of criticism overvalues the achievement of 
explicitly political ends and undervalues everything else. Efficacy is all. 
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I wish Eagleton would spell out the moral and spiritual dimensions of his 
critical orientation, which I believe reduces questions of meaning and 
significance to political struggle in the present and easily imaginable 
future. 

My thinking here has been influenced the theologian and cultural 
critic Sharon Welch, particularly by her thoughts on the philosophical 
dimensions of what she sees as the near moral paralysis of the middle 
class. Welch argues that misguided ideas about what it means to act 
responsibly are implicated in the unchecked spread of many of our social 
problems, perceived as beyond solution or even amelioration. If acting 
responsibly means being able to “ensure that the aim of one’s action will 
be carried out,” inaction all too easily comes to be seen as a sensible 
response to complex problems. In this way, construing responsible action 
as being able “to ensure that a given course of events comes to pass...leads 
to a striking paralysis of will” in the face of large, complex problems: 


It seems natural to many people, when faced with a problem too big to 
be solved alone or within the foreseeable future, simply to do nothing. 
If one cannot do everything to solve the problem of world hunger, for 
example, one does nothing. One can even argue against partial rem- 
edies, actions that address only part of the problem, as foolish.’® 


The fear of not succeeding or of failing to bring about what one hopes for 
winnows aspirations. Grand visions appear silly and hopes for broad 
social transformation misguided. Although shrugging one’s shoulders 
and throwing up of one’s hands is hardly what Eagleton advocates, I 
believe his strategic, aims-focused orientation, at best, does little to move 
us beyond the moral paralysis Welch describes and, at worst, feeds into 
it. 


A Conceptual Framework: Criticism as Response 


That said, Eagleton’s suggestion that too many literary theorists 
have been asking the wrong question in puzzling over the nature of 
literature rather than, for example, its implication in the devastating 
effects of geopolitical struggle fueled by a $500 billion a year weapons 
industry" provides guidance and direction for a reconceptualization of 
educational criticism. Mann’s question of what is involved in looking at 
curriculum as a literary object follows from a more basic one—namely, 
what is curriculum and how should we think about it? I believe a better 
starting point would be: What is going on in the society? In what ways is 
educational criticism implicated? And how can educational critics now 
best respond? 
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While I do not want to collapse educational criticism into social and 
cultural criticism—I believe there is a special role for educational critics 
to play, and I will say more about this later—I do want to argue 1) that 
educational critics ought not hide behind narrow notions of what they 
should do or should concern themselves with; and 2) that a reconcep- 
tualization of educational criticism ought to begin with attention to what 
is going on in the broader society and culture. Specifically, educational 
critics ought to attend to what Cornel West calls “socially induced 
misery,”’* the widespread and largely unnecessary suffering and injus- 
tice as well as what might most charitably be called the moral confusion 
reflected in tolerance of this misery. In taking unnecessary suffering and 
injustice and the consciousness that renders them tolerable as founda- 
tional, I am underscoring David Purpel’s contention that the most 
important question for intellectuals is not how their own research 
interests figure into the scheme of things but rather what most needs to 
be done, given what is going on in broader society. In his words, 


It would be a very great generosity (albeit one clearly involving great 
risk) if educators would focus neither on what their country can do for 
their specialty nor on what their specialty can do for the country. Since 
both of the formulations are essentially self-serving, it would be much 
more responsible to ask what our country, community, and planet most 
need at this moment and to prepare to deal with the results of an honest 
assessment of these needs.'* 


My own assessment, as I have suggested, is that what is needed most 
is not primarily more analysis but rather more responsiveness to the 
suffering and injustice we already know a great deal about, and continue 
to tolerate. Consequently, I will offer not a detailed social analysis, but 
rather will hold out a single set of statistics I believe are particularly 
revelatory: 


Every year in the United States a million and a half kids run away from 
home. Many of them end up on city streets. Right now, today, there are 
some 30,000 kids living on the streets of New York City. Contrary to 
popular belief, most of them run away not because they want to but 
because they have to; because even the streets are safer than where 
they’re running from.... Even so, they are not running to anything but 
death. Nationwide, more than 5,000 children a year are buried in 
unmarked graves." 


Ofall the indices of pain and suffering I might have chosen, I selected this 
one partly because of the stark horror the numbers reflect, but also 
because of all they suggest about the broader society and culture. The 
thousands of graves without names reflect a world seemingly without 
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sanctuary and a worldin which some suffering literally cannot be named: 
There is no language, there are no names, connecting the dead with the 
world they lived in and fled from. 

This is a world of absolute disconnection, but a disconnection that 
belies a deeper connection. As Paulo Freire has argued with respect to 
the “marginal men” who, contrary to popular belief, are not outside but 
rather very much inside the system that constructs them as marginal, so 
too are the children buried in unmarked graves not outside but very 
much inside the society and culture that made their tragic lives and early 
deaths possible. The suffering of those buried nameless discloses a whole 
world of pain—a world in which all of us, educational critics included, are 
implicated. In Abraham Heschel’s words, “Few are guilty, but all are 
responsible.... If we admit that the individual is in some measure 
conditioned or affected by the spirit of society, an individual’s crime 
discloses society’s corruption.”* 

I would add that because all are responsible in the sense of being 
implicated in the “socially induced misery” of these times, all also are 
responsive in some way to the misery. One possible response, of course, 
is denial and evasion; another is trivialization. Looking at educational 
criticism from the perspective of the nature of its response to the basic 
fact of suffering and injustice, we might categorize the discourse in this 
way: 

1. Vilification. One strand of criticism within this framework 
responds to the reality of suffering and injustice by vilifying those who 
suffer, often by construing them as national enemies. I would put the 
whole neo-conservative educational reform agenda in this category, 
including and especially the manifesto commissioned by the Reagan 
Administration, A Nation at Risk. According to this report, which in 
many ways has set the terms and provided the metaphors for the 
contemporary debate on educational reform, the well-being of the entire 
nation is jeopardized by the failure of students in the United States to 
learn more and learn faster than their counterparts in Germany and 
Japan—so much so that a veritable war ought to be declared against this 
threatening “rising tide of mediocrity.” 

One does not need to read very far into this report, however, before 
realizing that it is not a condition of mediocrity that is being vilified. 
The concern is not with why and how some people have come to be 
thought of and treated as mediocre, but rather with the people who 
supposedly embody this un-American quality (mediocrity)—people who 
presumably would be easier to identify if standards were raised and more 
tests were given. The real enemy, the report suggests, are the millions 
of people who are unlikely to be able to “find” jobs. We, of course, know 
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who these people are—generally, the poor, the needy, the illiterate, and 
the non-English-speaking. 

2. Delegation. Another strand of educational criticism responds to 
the reality of widespread suffering and injustice via delegation or tacit 
allocation of responsibilities such that responding to the misery becomes 
someone else’s job: “I do math education; socially induced misery is not 
my job.” I would put most of the mainstream educational discourse in this 
category. I imagine these critics, unlike those who vilify victims, to be not 
unconcerned with suffering and injustice, but merely confident, or 
perhaps only hopeful, that someone else is attending to these matters. 

3. Anesthetization. This third response to suffering characterizes 
the work of many educational critics who seemingly are very concerned 
with suffering and injustice, but nevertheless are distracted. I believe 
much of the best educational criticism now being written—the various 
strands of radical critique—falls into this category. It is not that ques- 
tions of suffering and injustice are not important, even central. But the 
horror of tolerance of unnecessary suffering and exploitation is muted 
and masked, if not benefitted from. Ever-more-intricate theories and 
analyses of various forms of suffering and injustice seem to be building 
careers and scholarly reputations much more rapidly than they are 
provoking broad anger and outrage. My own work is no exception. My 
aim here is not to set an example (although I would ifI could), but to name 
the parasitism. 

West’s analysis of contemporary black leadership is instructive. As 
West suggests, the problems he describes are not race-specific; they 
pertain to a great deal of intellectual work, including, I would say, that 
of educational critics. In considering the condition of contemporary black 
leadership, West focuses not on the deficiencies of individuals, but rather 
on the impoverishment of a culture that fails to educate and a middle- 
class preoccupied with individual success and achievement. A morally 
impoverished culture nurtures and sustains socially irresponsible lead- 
ers, who reflect rather than challenge the values and habits of thought 
of a broad-based middle class. 


Without a vibrant tradition of resistance passed on to new generations, 
there can be no nurturing of a collective and critical consciousness— 
only professional conscientiousness survives. Where there is no vital 
community to hold up precious ethical and religious ideals, there can be 
no coming to a moral commitment—only personal accomplishment is 
applauded. Without a credible sense of political struggle, there can be 
no shouldering of a courageous engagement—only cautious adjustment 
is undertaken.... Presently, black middle-class life is principally a 
matter of professional conscientiousness, personal accomplishment, 
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and cautious adjustment."” 


So too is non-black middle-class life dominated by “professional consci- 
entiousness, personal accomplishment, and cautious adjustment.” What 
is needed across the board in these times of suffering and confusion is not 
new heroes or more stars, but repair of the culture. What is needed is not 
higher “standards” of professionalism (that is, more competition and 
hierarchy), but a broadening of concern and cultivation of a conscious- 
ness in which obsessions with individual success and achievement, or 
security and comfort, can be seen as the distractions they are. 

Towards this end I suggest that we conceptualize educational criti- 
cism as a form of bearing witness—that is, as a practice situated in the 
critic’s own most profound commitments and sharpest sensitivity to the 
society’s moral health and well-being. After a discussion of the concept 
of bearing witness, therefore, I will spell out, in broad terms, the practical 
implications of construing educational criticism in this way and the 
problems to which I believe this conceptualization of educational criti- 
cism speaks. 


Bearing Witness 


In suggesting that educational criticism be conceptualized as a form 
of bearing witness I am drawing on the Judeo-Christian tradition in 
which 


“(Blearing witness” to some hard time or injustice means more than 
observing, detached, from a safe distance. It means placing oneself in 
the midst of the situation, on equal footing with others, opening one’s 
eyes, and standing firm. It means acting as a moral anchor in a sea of 
confusion. '® 


Intentional response to moral confusion, therefore, is one important 
dimension of bearing witness. Another is the focus of witness—always 
the contemporary society and its moral conduct.'® 


Instead of dealing with the timeless issues of being and becoming, of 
matter and form, of definition and demonstrations [a student of the 
witness of the Hebrew prophets] is thrown into orations about widows 
and orphans, about the corruption of judges and affairs of the market 
place.”° 


A third quality of witness to be emphasized is the sense of urgency it often 
reflects. William Durland distinguishes among genres of witness. His 
own interest is in apocalyptic witness, characterized by a sense that the 
“end times” are “present in every moment.” Consequently, “Each deci- 
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sion we make, each day of our lives, has critical consequence for the world 
community.” Therefore, 


We cannot coast, we cannot calculate for the long-term cumulative 
effects of a program of reform; we cannot equivocate about lesser evils 
and greater goods as secular culture defines those. Instead, we must 
act... 


I will come back to these qualities of witness—intentional response to 
moral confusion, focus on the society’s moral health, and a sense of 
urgency—after first reviewing some uses to which the concept of witness 
has been put within the field of educational studies. 

Freire has argued that witness is an “indispensable element” of all 
revolutionary action. Although “the what and how of that witness” 
cannot be determined apart from the particular historical and social 
context, five “essential elements” are identifiable: 


consistency between words and actions; boldness which urges the 
witnesses to confront existence as a permanent risk; radicalization 
(not sectarianism) leading both the witnesses and the ones receiving 
the witness to increasing action; courage to love (which, far from 
being accommodation to an unjust world, is rather the transformation 
of that world in behalf of the increasing liberation of men); and faith in 
the people, since it is to them that witness is made....” 


The point of witness is not immediate attainment of political aims, and 
the significance of a particular witness ought not be judged solely in 
terms of consequences. For, 


[w]itness which has not borne fruit at a certain moment and under 
certain conditions is not thereby rendered incapable of bearing fruit 
tomorrow. Since witness is not an abstract gesture, but an action—a 
confrontation with the world and with men—it is not static. It is a 
dynamic element which becomes part of the societal context in which it 
occurred; from that moment, it does not cease to affect that context.” 


From Freire I learn that witness involves or requires 1) constant self- 
critique to be sure one’s actions reflect one’s words; 2) a sense of urgency 
in the context of a world at risk; 3) an understanding of the relationality 
and situatedness of witness, always made to others (that is, an under- 
standing of its educational dimension); and 4) a critical consciousness 
and willingness to affirm what is most important. Because the particu- 
larities of the situation always shape “the what and how” of witness, “an 
increasingly critical knowledge of the current historical context, the view 
of the world held by the people, the principal contradiction of society, and 
the principal aspect of that contradiction” is imperative.™ In other words, 
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what is required is not only a critical understanding of what actually is 
going on, but a sense of priorities, a willingness to affirm what is most 
fundamental, what matters most. This is the educational dimension of 
witness, and suggests the special role educational criticism might play 
in engaging a broader public in the work of affirmation. 

William Pinar, arguing from his vantage point as a theological stu- 
dent in 1984, has called for a pedagogy of witness that “may help us 
amplify the selfin ways which reinvolve us in the public sphere.” Pinar 
proposes that we regard the student of teaching as “a partisan, an active 
witness of both the process of self-excavation and self-architecture, the 
process of discovering who I am and the process of actively constructing 
who I choose to be.” For himself, he says, “[A]s a curriculum theorist, I 
attempt to witness the multifaceted roles specific texts and indeed entire 
disciplines play in these processes.” 

From Pinar I learn that witness invites or requires a reflexivity that 
brings to the fore two questions: 


1. To what does our work (do we) now bear witness? 
2. To what does our own understanding of the times and of ourselves 
compel us to bear witness? 


I believe these questions point beyond the timidity and narrowness of 
concern West critiques by cultivating a consciousness of both situatedness 
and weighty responsibility: We cannot not bear witness to others and, 
furthermore, to others in a particular time and place. Therefore, neither 
context nor a sense of moral responsibility, situated in flesh-and-blood 
relationships, can be shoved aside or “delegated” to somebody else. 
Although David Jardine does not use the language of witness, he 
captures the tension between the two questions in his candid reflections: 


[Whether we intend it or not, we are what we deeply hope our children 
will become. Recently, a kindergarten teacher in the Rocky View School 
District in Alberta was fired by the parents advisory board because, at 
the end of kindergarten, not all of the children could read. And I find 
myself tongue-clicking at the pedagogical inappropriateness of such 
actions while rushing to meet publication schedules, requiring my 
student-teachers to compose hurried-yet-reflective journal entries about 
their teaching practice, and contemplating the need to write a book in 
order to secure career advancement. Myson Eric, like any child, inhales 
my aspirations while breathing his own breath. This air, this atmo- 
sphere, is the real work I do no matter what I say.?’ 


The two questions as a heuristic encourage not only this kind of honesty 
about what we are in fact bearing witness to, but also the fundamental 
affirmation West calls for in urging critics to undertake “a wholesale 








critical self-inventory”: 


[T]he existential and ethical dimensions of our lives require serious 
scrutiny. Why do we still fight and hope for social change? What really 
sustains our faith in struggle and our hope for change in these barbaric 
times? How do we analyze and account for the egalitarian values and 
democratic sensibilities we act upon?” 


This work of making explicit the commitments and desires “of ourselves 
and our communities of struggle””’ is the other side of witness, the work 
of owning up to and affirming that which really does sustain and 
empower us. 

As Freire suggests, the activity of witness cannot be prescribed, but 
some implications of conceptualizing educational criticism as a form of 
bearing witness can now be spelled out: 

1. Stance: Criticism as witness suggests a stance of being in the 
social fray, but morally anchored. This mediates against what I have 
called the delegation of responsibility characteristic of most mainstream 
educational criticism. 

2. Function and Purpose: Criticism as witness broadens an 
understanding of what constitutes responsible critical discourse beyond 


the strategic, narrowly political focus Eagleton advocates and certainly 
beyond the insistence on achievement of individual aims Welch criti- 
cizes. This anecdote from the life of George Fox, founder of the Religious 
Society of Friends, is instructive: 


When George Fox refused to take off his hat before a judge, he knew it 
was likely to accomplish two things, make the judge mad and get George 
jailed. But he was not trying to accomplish either. Many tax resisters 
have good reason to believe they are not going to prevent the govern- 
ment from getting their money. Petitioners for the Nuclear Freeze may 
believe their activity may not do much directly to halt the arms race in 
the immediate future. What motivates the activity of such people is not, 
primarily, the hope of achieving some end such as peace (though I would 
not, of course, exclude that!) but rather it is, primarily, the conviction 
that they must bear witness to the truth.*” 


3. Focus: Criticism as witness suggests a consciousness in which the 
question of what matters most in these times (not necessarily the same 
thing, of course, as what matters most in the narrow world of professional 
criticism) cannot be avoided. Criticism conceptualized as a form of 
bearing witness situates the question of what matters most to me in the 
question of what matters most in these times, and vice versa. Although 
a consciousness of bearing witness clearly does not alleviate the massive 
suffering of these times in any direct way, it does affirm the connection 
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between those who suffer and those who critique, interpret, complain 
about, or ignore the suffering. In some sense, it forces us to name the 
dead. 

Conceptualizing educational criticism as a form of bearing invites a 
practice of speaking and writing that arises out of the critic’s deepest 
convictions and most profound sense of being part of a shared world, 
heightened by a sense of urgency: These times are, or are like, the end 
times. Educational criticism conceptualized in this way moves us beyond 
the distractions of individual success and achievement so that the 
horrors that, in truth, must be told can be seen more clearly and felt more 
directly. 


Notes 
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